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To 


MATTHEW COWDEN HAYES, 
of Buffalo, New York. 


BURTON LOWELL KURTH, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


GEORGE CRANSTON, JUNIOR, 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


“In a tavern of foul repute three men were lap- 
ping gin. Their names were Joe and Will and the 
gypsy Puglioni; no other names had they, for of 
whom their fathers were they had no knowledge, but 


-onty dark suspicions. 


“‘Sin had caressed and stroked their faces often 
with its paws, but the face of Puglioni Sin had kissed 
all over the mouth and chin. Their food was rob- 
bery and their pastime murder. All of them had 
incurred the sorrow of God and the enmity of man. 
They sat at a table with a pack of cards before 
them, all greasy with the marks of cheating thumbs. 


‘And they whispered to one another over their gin, 


but so low that the landlord of the tavern at the 
other énd of the room could hear only mufiled oaths, 


‘and: not. by ‘Whom they swore. or what they said. 
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‘These three were the staunchest friends that ever 
God had given unto a man. And he to whom their 
friendship had been given had nothing else besides, 
saving some bones that swung in the wind and rain 
from the Gallows Tree, and an old torn coat and 
iron chains, and a soul that might not go free. 

‘‘But as the night wore on the three friends left 
their gin and stole away, and crept down to 
that: 64> 0 eae 
My Friends: 

You know well enough, from perusal of ‘‘The 
Highwayman”’, by Lord Dunsany, what dark deed 
it was these three performed for their unfortunate 
friend that dark night when ‘“‘the wind blew and 
blew”’; and I count confidently on you to do as 
much for me when I reach the Gallows Tree, as all 
pirates do at the last. 

You will remember, too, in the story of Tom, that 
“‘the thoughts he had had of others were the only 
companions his soul had to soothe it in the night 
as it swung to and fro, and they twittered to the 
soul and cheered the poor dumb thing that could 
have dreams no more’’. And so, passing over 
without mention the several vital acts of kindness 
for which I am indebted to each one of you, I wish 
to record here my simple pride that in a life, other- 
wise wasted in the main, I have yet won for myself 
as friends three such gallant men. 
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HE TOOK HIS PEN IN HAND 


A Review of ‘‘Pens and Pirates”’ 
by the Author. 


ENS read little, and thought less, 
Mr. Deacon’s sole equipment for writ- 
ing seems to have been the possession of a 
pen and a limited quantity of paper. That 
he had only a small number of sheets at his 
command may be inferred from the obvious 
fact that there has been no revision of the 
first rough drafts of his manuscripts. It is 
unthinkable that any sane man, given the 
opportunity to correct misstatements and to 
delete absurdities, would not have done so. 
The alternative inference—that the author 
is not quite right in his head—has already 
been drawn on more than one occasion. As 
to dwell on this theory would be unkind, I 
merely leave the suggestion with you. 

It is impossible to take seriously the scur- 
rilous attacks which Mr. Deacon makes, 
throughout the course of this work, on 
practically every class in the community. 
As many of these are mere asides, it is pos- 
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sible that the author intends them to be 
humorous; but, at best, they are in bad 
taste. Of all people maltreated in this 
volume, the book-reviewers have the most 
to complain of, not because they are slan- 
dered, like other classes, but because they are 
defeated of their prey through the fiendish 
ingenuity with which the author has made 
his book impossible to review. In the first 
place the essays are so diverse in subject 
and in spirit, that the reviewer never knows 
‘“‘where he isat’’. What is said in one place 
is denied in another, so that any valuation 
must be based on a thorough reading—a 
thing for which no reviewer ever has the 
time or the inclination. Secondly, it is al- 
ways uncertain whether the author is seri- 
ous, or engaged upon one of his tedious and 
meant-to-be-funny sallies. Thirdly, though 
Mr. Deacon has read little, he seems to have 
fished out of some scrap-book an enormous 
number of quotations, one of which he drags 
in by the heels in almost every sentence; and 
the author who quotes excessively must be 
handled with gloves, for the quotations 
might be accurate; one never knows. For 
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these reasons I have no doubt other re- 
‘viewers will treat this unique product with 
the contempt it deserves, and I even venture 
to express the belief that mine is the only 
“‘reviewer’s copy”’ that will be saved from 
the waste basket. 

In content the book is a horribly artificial 
aggregation of fantastic and far-fetched con- 
ceits. Being evidently assembled for the 
sole purpose of showing off that minimum of 
scholarship which the author possesses, 
they naturally only result in revealing his 
ignorance. Thestyle, as we might expect, is 
elaborate, disjointed and lumbering, making 
for heavy going on the reader’s part. Cer- 
tain fundamental laws of grammar and 
rhetoric are disregarded, and the author’s 
ideas of punctuation appear to be “‘some- 
what less than rudimentary’. I say “‘ap- 
pear’’ because I feel sure that no man could 
really be so ignorant, and I must, therefore, 
conclude that the various offences against 
good English have been deliberately incor- 
porated by Mr. Deacon as part of that 
literary pose which is so distressingly ap- 
parent on every one of his pages. Affecting 
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to be, like Bert Leston Taylor, ‘‘a cynic with 
a cheerful outlook on life’’, Mr. Deacon, 
with neither the wit nor the common-sense 
that distinguished Mr. Taylor, merely suc- 
ceeds in making himself ridiculous. 

All these things might be overlooked, and 
forgiven as the effect of immaturity or a 
slightly deranged mind—that is, of course, 
providing that we, out of charity, have 
discarded the hypothesis of incurable in- 
sanity—all these faults might be overlooked, 
I say, were the fellow not so downright rude. 
His incivility, bad temper and disregard of 
etiquette are inexcusable. Why, he has not 
even had the courtesy to acknowledge the 
kindness of certain editors in allowing him to 
reprint here several of these alleged essays 
which, somehow or other, managed to find 
their way into type in different periodicals. | 
On behalf of the boorish author I now 
apologize to, and thank, the editors of 
Saturday Night, The Canadian Bookman, 
The Manitoba Free Press, National Pictorial, 
The Canadian Nation, and National Life. 

Such thanks are naturally qualified by 
the thought that no real kindness has been 
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done to anyone, and least of all to the au- 
thor, in permitting such drivel to get into 
book form. Not to waste further time on 
Mr. Deacon or his impossible book, I must 
yet speak a word that has come into my 
mind as I consider this matter from a com- 
mercial standpoint. Frankly, I do not 
know which to pity the more, the publisher 
or the public. The book-buyer has no op- 
portunity of examining his purchase until he 
has paid his money and taken it home, while 
the publisher doubtless employs a reader, 
and should have known better than to enter 
upon such a venture. On the other hand, 
the public is fairly well protected since it 
does not buy literary essays, and these offer- 
ings teem with such a multiplicity of literary 
allusions as to render them quite unsaleable. 

In view of what I have said, it is hardly 
necessary to add that these allusions are so 
inappropriate that they will bewilder the 
‘average reader’’ and disgust the “‘liter- 
ery, Pens “and - Pirates’ ’;,. therefore, 
shows its author to be a pedant without 
learning, a pseudo-philosopher without a 
single rational idea, an inarticulate wind- 
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bag, a coarse jester without a sense of humor, 
a poseur, a clod without a glimmer of in- 
telligence or any trace of refinement, a 
dull-witted buffoon equally inept in thought 
and expression, a blackguard, a ruffian, a 
cut-throat, a murderer and—words, for 
once, fail me. What I would advise each 
reader of this review to do is to buy a copy 
of the book, take it home and put it in the 
furnace unread. In this way the first 
edition will soon be exhausted and I have 
ascertained privately that the publisher may 
be relied on never to publisher another. In 
no other way can you so effectively show 
your contempt for Mr. Deacon and his 
book, and in ridding the book-stores of the 
volume you will be performing a public ser- 
vice of national importance. 
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THE HEADPIECE 


ACs head was propped up in the 
butcher-shop window. It was a nice 
head, all washed, and clean—almost rosy 
it looked; and I swear there was a contented 
smile on its face as it watched the people 
passing on Portage Avenue. It looked so 
much more pleasant than, say, the severed 
head of Sualtach stuck on the column in 
Conor’s palace. For Sualtach’s head made 
the column all messy; and Sualtach’s face 
showed anger; and Sualtach’s mouth kept 
up a great racket. No wonder King Conor, 
half-waking, said: ‘‘ Too noisy is that head.” 
Decidedly the advantage lay with the pig. 
But between Piggy’s ears I saw a little 
card which read [isc]. It surprised me, for 
I had thought that pork was very expensive. 
Then I remembered that it was the other end 
of the pig which brought 60 cents and 70 
cents and even—a short while ago—80 
cents a pound. 
Now, men sometimes have prices set on 
their heads. Usually they are the worst 
men in the country. But none of them so 
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worthless that the price is fixed at anything 
like 15 cents. In the eleventh century, if a 
jovial knight jokingly took off a serf’s head, 
the knight had to pay only five shillings 
damages. The market for heads was ter- 
ribly depressed. At that time a pig’s head 
brought such a small fraction of a farthing 
that only expert mathematicians could deal 
in them safely. To-day with pigs’ heads at 
15 cents, workmen’s compensation boards, 
and juries, and similar agencies have been 
raising the price on men’s heads till no 
thoughtful contractor willingly allows his 
workmen to injure theirs. 

Human posteriors have never been much 
of an asset. In ‘‘Candide’’, Voltaire de- 
scribes a poor lady who had one of her but- 
tocks eaten by cannibals, and the author 
leaves us to assume that the occurrence, 
while regrettable, was not one which she 
could readily airin court. My friend on the 
Pensions Board takes the same view. A 
soldier who has had a few slices taken off his 
hindquarters by a shell is not necessarily en- 
titled to any compensation from that gov- 
ernment which, during the War, saw fit to 


. 
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pay very high prices indeed for correspond- 
ing chunks out of the anatomy of hogs. 
So it appeared, at the end of my medita- 


tion, that while a hog’s rump is valuable, a 
man’s is worth nothing; and while a pig’s 
head is cheap, aman’s comes high. The old 
adage, ‘“‘Don’t make a hog of yourself”’, 
started to take on a new meaning. For you 
and me the headpiece is the valuable thing. 

Finally as to Sualtach. He had arrived 
at the palace to warn the king of the coun- 
try’s foes, even then marching on Emain 
Macha. He fell, accidentally, in the ban- 
quet hall, and cut off his head on the edge 
of his own shield. So filled was he with the 
sense of patriotic duty that the head con- 
tinued to shout: ‘‘ Ulster arise, arise!”’ until 
the king woke and the men-at-arms, and 
rushing to wild Murthemne’s plain, they 
drove back Queen Maeve and all her host. 
Men will never forget Sualtach. 

Piggy’s head will smile quite decorously 
on the people on Portage Avenue, and make 
no noise at all, until somebody takes it 
home and puts it in the pot, like Mr. Fin- 
nie’s turnip. That will be the final, abso- 
lute end of Piggy. 
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THE GENIAL PROFESSION 
| ey eae must have been a charming 


woman. This amazing conclusion was 
reached by the following steps. As children 
we read of Samson, and the tale appealed to 
us exactly as did Jack-the-Giant-Killer. 
Seven-league boots did not require to be 
rationalized in those days. Later, we came 
to recognize that there is no connection be- 
tween the strength of a man’s arm and the 
length of his hair. I started to think of 
modern barber-shops, white with enamel 
and radiant with electric lights and mirrors. 
Thousands and thousands of barber-shops, 
all cutting hair. Pleasant’ men with deft 
fingers all cutting hair. Did you think law 
or the ministry contained the most urbane 
men, the mellow old fellows? Not so. 
When the ancient profession of physic 
divided itself, some followed the novel and 
showy way of surgery. But the knowing 
ones, glad to escape the distasteful task of 
sawing bones, kept on cutting hair. Thus 
was established the really genial profession 
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of barbering. What pleasant fellows they 
are! The churl among them is the excep- 
tion. So, arguing from the known to the 
unknown, the chances are greatly in favor 
of the proposition that Delilah was a 
charming woman. | 

“Ich Dien”’ is the motto of the Prince of 
Wales, lettered on a great crest. The 
darling of the Empire is proud of the historic 
boast: ‘I serve.’”’ Well, in this complex 
civilization, we all serve. It is only a ques- 
tion of degree. We are so interwoven that 
the meanest self-seeker must serve. The 
misanthrope must serve, or be trampled 
under the hurrying feet of the great pro- 
fession. The Royal Family serves. Its 
continued existence is the irrebuttable proof 
thereof. 

But my friends of the genial profession, 
also, have as their motto ‘‘I serve’. And I 
have often regretted that their honest boast, 
made good on a myriad of occasions, should 
not have received more general recognition. 
‘‘T have served behind this chair’’, said Dan, 
“for twenty years.’’ Yes, honest and 
faithful servant, we have noted where you 
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stood, cheerful at your task. Others have 
gone by you; your boyhood companions are 
men of wealth, or social prominence, or have 
attained some other prize. Do not be dis- 
couraged. There was once a man poorer 
than you, and, when a friend asked his 
opinion about greatness, he said: ‘“‘He who 
would be greatest among you let him be- 
come the servant of all.’’ And this self- 
satisfied, self-praising twentieth century 
cringes before the majesty of those words 
and the man who uttered them—cringes be- 
cause it is too small to take up the challenge, 
and knows it. The heir apparent to the 
throne of the greatest empire the world has 
ever seen carves the words “I serve’’ upon 
his shield, but you gentlemen in the white 
coats acquire dignities you know not of. 

The barber in literature has generally 
been an incidental character. I can think 
of three Shakespearean references to bar- 
bers, but no barber is introduced on to the 
stage, though among the operas the “‘ Barber 
of Seville’? has held its place for about a 
century. To find effective portraiture we 
have to come down to such modern works as 
Pp. & P.—2, 
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“The Barber of Seppo’’, by Edgar Lee 
Masters. 

Stephen Leacock really achieved the first 
great success in this field. By an odd turn 
Leacock, while dealing with barbers, touches 
both ends of the scale, the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Nowhere has the barber been 
more cruelly parodied than in “‘ Behind the 
Beyond”’; nowhere has he received more 
sympathetic treatment than in ‘‘Sunshine 
Sketches of a Little Town”’. 

On the reverse side of the question, the 
true measure of Leacock as an artist is his 
relation to the barber. There is a 
smart-Alec Leacock, lacking in all subtlety, 
all finesse, a manufacturer of cheap jokes. 
This Leacock is seen at his worst in the cari- 
cature called “A Visit to the Barber’’. 
There is another Leacock, full of understand- 
ing, with a fine sense of humor, and a keen 
eye for the vital trivialities of existence. 
This man, in the ‘‘Sunshine Sketches’’, has 
given us one of the first classics of Canadian 
prose. And nowhere in all that delightful 
book does he show himself so much the 
genuine artist as in the portrait of the village 
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barber. The speculation in banana lands 
in Cuba—‘“‘this Cuby, it appears, is an 
island’’—sticks in the memory like the 
dramatic moments of childhood. In the 
sequel, when the barber has lost his own 
money, and the butcher’s, the shop must 
remain open till nine o’clock every night 
until the money is earned to pay back the 
butcher. Five hundred dollars at five 
cents a shave! Mr. Leacock may deliver 
himself of serious opinions on socialism, and 
achieve what. fleeting reputation he can as 
a ‘‘strong thinker’’, but never again, I 
think, will he regain that outlook on life, 
at once reverent and whimsical, observant 
and great-hearted, which has elevated his 
barber of Mariposa to so unique a position 
among the characters of Canadian fiction. 
It is in the villages that the realities are 
most apparent. In the hasty contacts of 
city life it is easy to be deceived as to the 
character of an acquaintance. Not so in 
the village. There the same people meet 
day after day. Your neighbor Brown, for 
instance. You trade at his store six days a 
week; he takes your collection in church on 
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Sunday. Your children go to the same 
school; you meet at the dance, the concert; 
you both play in the band. Not only have 
you met Brown more times than you could 
count, but you have seen him under all 
conditions—work, play, worship; hard times 
and good times. You will probably be 
buried in the same cemetery. You know 
Brown. 

So I think Leacock, in Mariposa, had 
fewer people to look at, and saw those few 
oftener and under more varied conditions, 
than any people he has met before or since. 
He knew them better. That is why his 
book is so satisfying. It breathes; it lives. 

I can well understand how the barber 
came into such prominence in the picture 
of Mariposa. In the village of Rock Island, 
a hundred miles south of Montreal, at the 
corner of Station Street, in the basement, 
under the shop of Begin, the tailor, there 
was a barber-shop. The proprietor was 
Mr. L. A. Lanctot (pronounced Lawn-toe). 
He conducted a successful business in the 
same spot for twenty years to my know- 
ledge, but for how many years before or 
after my acquaintance with him, I do not 


e 
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know. To my boyish mind his concern had 
something of the stability of the North Star. 

At the age of five I was conducted to his 
shop to have my curls cut off. Mr. Lanctot 
loved children and was very gentle with 
them. Hesat me ona box in the chair, and 
with his sharp scissors he detached one by 
one those long, brown, glossy curls, and 
babyhood was ended. I do not remember 
whether I cried, but I was quite frightened 
at first, and terribly nervous at acquiring so 
suddenly the new dignity of a cropped head. 
But Mr. Lanctot comforted me, and made 
jokes, and eased the tension of the baby 
heart. Now that I am old enough to view a 
little wistfully those identical curls when 
exhibited to me by my Aunts, who received 
them so long ago from my Mother as pre- 
cious relics; now that I am old enough to find 
an odd gray hair, where all was once so 
brown, I sometimes think that when the 
next change comes, and I suddenly have to 
lay manhood aside to acquire new dignities, 
I would like to have Mr. Lanctot there, with 
his kindly assurances, and his little jokes, 
and his tender smile. 

Regularly I visited his clean shop. Every- 
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thing was neat there—the stove, the rows 
of mugs, the counter where picture-framing 
was done when business was slow. Mr. 
Lanctot was a wonderful friend. The multi- 
plicity of his interests was amazing. He 
always wanted to hear about school, and the 
games, and seemed to understand all about 
catapults, which were beyond the ken of 
some parents. Mr. Lanctot knew also 
about the men and all they talked of. A 
truly versatile man was Lanctot, holding 
the mirror up to human nature. In all my 
recollection of him he never said a mean or 
harsh word about anybody. 

Everybody liked Mr. Lanctot, which is 
not to be wondered at, and everybody re- 
spected him. He was elected mayor by 
acclamation. Remember this was in a 
village where the men knew each other like 
brothers, and remember, too, that the bar- 
ber was not one of the financial powers of 
the village—he owned only his house. He 
had nothing but manliness, and the village 
honored him. 

I have since wondered whether the step 
were not ultra-sentimental. Did he have 
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the business acumen and experience neces- 
sary for his job? And then I reflected that 
this worthy French-Canadian had raised, 
clothed and educated a family of twelve 
children on the proceeds of hair cuts at 
fifteen cents each. No children in the vil- 
lage were neater than his, nor better shod. 
I stand silent before the financial genius 
that could accomplish it. 

I believe that the genius of Mr. Lanctot 
would have made itself felt in any walk of 
life he had happened to choose. For now 
I remember hearing him speak searching 
words of wisdom that I never heard repeated 
till, years later, I found them again in the 
pages of the Greek philosophers, and in the 
lines of the world’s immortal poets. Mr. 
Lanctot read nothing but the newspaper. 
Is it possible, I wonder, that in a past life 
he had been a great sage, and out of his 
mighty wisdom had decided that in this life 
he would belong to the genial profession? 


easy fy 
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KILLING THE SHERIFF 


I HAD justseen Tom Mix, the gladiatorial 

Apollo of the movies, in a string of stir- 
ring incidents in a Californian mining camp. 
The conventional bar-room scenes and street 
shooting were so devoid of originality that 
I could indulge in psychological speculations 
on the theme. A dishonest sheriff, as ring- 
leader of a gang of highwaymen, had terror- 
ized the county. The indefinable but strong 
resemblance of this sheriff to Bret Harte’s 
Mr. Oakhurst of Poker Flat made this 
character unconvincing as an instigator of 
murders; but movie audiences are not over- 
critical in these subtler matters. Andy, 
the fearless hero, cleans up the robbers and 
gives the sheriff an hour to leave town. 
Then, most splendid of all, Andy turns his 
back and walks away—a slow, easy target 
at which the sheriff takes a try. How he 
missed is more miraculous than the raising 
of Lazarus! Movie audiences, as I said 
before, are not overcritical. Amid the 
hand-clapping of small boys in the row 
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ahead of me, Andy dispatches the sheriff. 
The joyful news is brought to the sweet, 
too-sweet sweetheart: ‘‘ Andy has killed the 
sheriff’’; and the audience went out in a 
self-righteous glow. 

It was then that I pondered first the great 
problem of whether it is meritorious to kill 
a sheriff. Should I heave a rock at the 
- policeman at the door, would the same audi- 
ence cheer me? Certainly not! That 
stuffed doll was not ostensibly a thief or a 
murderer. The difference lay there it 
seemed. It is right to kill a bad sheriff. 
All history proves it. When the barons 
brought pressure to bear on King John, that 
Magna Charta might besigned, they were, in 
their gentle medieval way, killing the 
sheriff, and the plaudits have not yet wholly 
died away. When Cromwell rudely dis- 
persed the Parliament he was killing the 
sheriff. The execution of Charles I is a 
perfect example of this art, though in fact 
Cromwell’s usurpation of the powers of 
King and Parliament was really a more 
thorough-going and drastic piece of business. 
Indeed, every one of the dozens of great and 
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petty revolutions whereby liberty was won, 
was each a deed of the same color. To over- 
throw recognized and constituted authority, 
then, is the essence of killing the sheriff. 

This entrancing feat has been performed 
so often that the antics of Tom Mix in Red 
Gulch, or wherever it was, take on an almost 
epic character. By all peoples, and parti- 
cularly by Anglo-Saxons, it is well under- 
stood that killing the sheriff is a recognized 
avocation, and not a rare one. 

As to who may engage with impunity in 
this little pastime, there is no settled rule. 
On the contrary much doubt exists, and it 
would be of inestimable advantage to draw 
up a few Aristotelian laws governing the 
game. Hence we continue our scrutiny of 
the facts. 

Strange as it may seem, the results are 
sometimes disastrous. Guy Fawkes, Aaron 
Burr, and in our own day, Sir Roger Case- 
ment, have all failed to meet with success. 
It is therefore obvious that there must be a 
right and a wrong time to kill the sheriff. 

It would appear that it all depends on how 
dead the corpse is. If he is able, though 
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wounded, to retaliate with effect and kill the 
assailant, then it seems to be quite immoral 
to make an attempt upon the life of the 
officer. If he is killed outright the action is 
commendable. Thus Casement is a traitor 
and George Washington is a hero. And it 
should be noted in passing that the failure 
to force conscription on Ireland was a most 
interesting case of strangling the sheriff. 
So many relatives of the deceased are still 
living that there are, as yet, few cheers from 
England. 

Those who object to the view that the 
degree of force used is the sole moral arbiter 
will have a hard time explaining the case 
of the Stuarts. A weak king is overthrown 
by the tyrannical Cromwell. Certainly 
Merrie England was no merrier for his rule, 
whether you view the closed theatres, or the 
dead on the numerous battlefields. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie was hailed with relief, but 
the era of license, immorality, greed and 
misrule which came with him was small 
advantage to anybody, particularly to the 
world of art, which most expected benefit. 
I find the history books remarkably im- 
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partial in their praise of this revolution and 
counter revolution. Apparently, in that 
day, anybody who could shoot straight 
enough was welcome to kill-the sheriff and 
do what he liked with the remains. 

The force theory seems now to be losing 
ground, for I can adduce many modern 
examples of men who threw things, and were 
not even tried for assault. There is William 
Morris. In 1888 he wrote: ‘‘We should 
treat Parliament as a representative of the 
enemy. We might for some definite pur- 
pose be forced to send members to Parlia- 
ment as rebels. But under no circumstances 
to help carry on their government of the 
country.” If any action was ever taken 
against Morris for this, or for any of his 
revolutionary speeches or writings, I am 
unaware of it. 

The introduction of the socialistic and 
labor movements bring into the argument 
the only support for the moral-motive theory 
(or belief that it is right to kill a bad sheriff) 
as opposed to the force theory (or belief that 
it is wrong to. kill any sheriff if he happens 
to be the more muscular). When closely 
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analysed, it is seen that every government 
must be conservative by the very nature of 
its function in the State, which is to uphold 
the existing law, and protect the existing 
social order. Any attempted reform of 
either law or social organization is in some 
measure an attempt upon the life of the 
sheriff. And I think through this we may 
get a better comprehension of this involved 
and difficult problem. 

For both the moral-motive and force 
theories exist to-day side by side. On the 
one hand speakers and writers attack exist- 
ing laws and conditions, and governing 
classes, and governmental institutions, with 
the utmost ferocity, and are nearly always 
safe from legal consequences. On the other 
hand we have the military occupation of 
Ireland, and the recent decision of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeals that any at- 
tempt to overthrow constituted authority is 
a serious crime, and one impossible of con- 
donation on grounds of moral-motive. 

With the quickened intelligence of the 
masses, and their increasing capacity for 
drawing ever finer and finer ethical distinc- 
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tions, civilization must at last come to adopt 
the moral-motive theory. With our present 
system of strong centralized governments 
this is impracticable to the point of impos- 
sibility. Under present conditions the force 
theory must be retained. Any insurrections, 
armed ones at any rate, must be quelled by 
government if we are to have any kind of 
lives at all. Wesimply can’t have a French 
Revolution every week in the year. 

It has been suggested that escape from 
the difficulty lies in the direction of a better 
adjustment of legislative power between the 
various law-making bodies. With the 
League of Nations serving as a World Par- 
liament for the service and wellfare of 
humanity; with national federal bodies to 
deal with such matters as railroads and 
national utilities; with states or provinces 
having legislatures with greater local au- 
tonomy; with considerably more power in 
the hands of the municipalities over matters 
of vital and immediate moment to the 
people—then, and not till then, can the 
moral-motive theory be safely adopted. 
It is argued that in such a political scheme, 
P. & P.—3 
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reforms and experiments could be easily 
and speedily arranged without national 
dislocation. But there is much to be said 
on the other side. Strong centralized gov- 
ernments have been, on a whole, our best 
guarantees of internal peace and security. 
The present state of things is anomalous, 
and must, sooner or later, yield place to 
some other scheme in which such crude 
arguments for reform as civil warfare will 
be superseded. How can we reach that 
state of commonsense, where we can heave 
a sigh of relief, and desist forevermore from 
the childish—though in times past neces- 
sary—practice of killing the sheriff? 
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THE TIGER 


STOOD in the Bronx one hot Sunday 

afternoon, and standing a little back so 
that the flowing crowd might pass, I gazed 
my fill upon the tiger. 

To the right the lions slept, almost 
snored, in extreme weariness, or more likely 
deepest content with the regularity of zoo 
life. I thought how overdone had been the 
lion asa literary symbol. He isa household 
word wherever the English language is 
spoken, a common name to millions of 
school children who, in their northern 
homes, have never seenalion. I thought of 
the nation that had adopted this beast for 
its emblem, and wondered how well he had 
been chosen. Greedy he is, and strong, but 
in a place of security and with plenty of 
food, he sleeps as serenely as a hog. O 
England, England, have you chosen well? 
Do you, too, live for the mouth and the 
belly? Is strength your only god? And I 
halted my mind on the brink of the pro- 
fundity of that question. 
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To the left the leopard leaped nimbly to 
his shelf and down again, landing noiselessly. 
He tiptoed to the front of his cage, wheeled 
and started obliquely for the shelf with one 
restless eye on the crowd. Leaping, turn- 
ing, stealthy as a shadow—I wondered why 
some enterprising Yankee had not already 
used the perfect poetry of his muscles to 
advertise machine oil. For around his 
bones and cartilages flowed some pure lubri- 
cant which man has not duplicated. I ad- 
mired his mechanism more than that of a 
Burrows adding machine. I loved him for 
the will, the LIFE that ran through his veins, 
nor would ever let him rest. O questing 
one! My brother! Are you, too, in tur- 
moil, ever seeking, desiring you know not 
what, but conscious of the divine electricity 
within you which must have play? Would 
to God that more living things would allow 
a surface expression of that inner ‘‘cosmic 
urge’’! So full of life, and yet life’s deepest 
lesson you have not learned. That is 
patience, wisdom’s last mile post, knowledge 
deific. 

I turned to the beast before me—a Royal 
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Bengal tiger. His posture and_ bearing 
were so different from his neighbor’s. I 
glanced back to where the lion sprawled on 
his side, with his feet stretched out, like a 
great lazy dog I used to own, who insisted 
on occupying the whole hearthrug; when we 
stepped over him he would open one eye to 
make sure we did not crush his paw, but it 
never occurred to him to move any other 
muscle. 

This tiger took his ease with the dignity of 
an emperor. He lay vertically, hind legs 
crouching easily and massive forelegs 
stretched forwards from the elbow. . But he 
did not sleep, nor would any man treat him 
as a mere obstacle to be lightly stepped over. 
His head was erect and carried with the 
high ease of perfect poise. Long, long we 
gazed into each other’s eyes. What instant 
recognition! What exultant love there was 
between us! Green-yellow eyes will I ever 
forget you?—lighting so strangely, so sud- 
denly, so quietly as your gaze met mine? 
As I felt you probing, searching, inquisitori- 
ally, ruthlessly into my soul, I passed 
through those shining eyes of topaz and 
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dwelt in your soul, exploring there the deep 
secrets for which I may not search in the 
eyes of women. 

Of Edward Carpenter I thought not, and 
yet through you, dear native of Bengal, did 
I fulfil that sage’s prophecy—‘‘ You shall 
find it by gazing deep into the eyes of the 
animals.”” Of what I found within your 
soul I cannot speak for I have no name for 
it; language has not been provided but only 
mystic signs. Within you I found ineffable 
meanings, triumphant orchestrations. 
Through you that day, amid the vulgar 
crowd that flowed around us, I knew why 
the Buddha, the Wisdom-Man, had told of 
his incarnation as a tiger. The keen, rapt, 
passionless look of your eyes, their tran- 
quility, their focus, their gentle, fearless 
interrogation, their prompt and _ infinite 
understanding, all sang and shouted the 
great truth for which there are no words and 
never will be any words. I knew. 

Damn Darwin for his impertinence in 
foisting upon me a monkey form as the last 
animal resting place before the awful ex- 
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tatic leap into humanity! What chattering 
ape can be named in your presence without 
insult, O royal and imperturbable tiger? 
Let the scientists with their quibbles, and 
the philosophers with their puns, claim what 
kinship they will with these shallow-pated 
caricatures of man, but let me, O Siva! 
whom the tiger and I both serve alike; let 
me some day know that I have been of that 
royal line—calm-eyed, expectant, motion- 
less, unhurried, but waiting, ever ready, for 
the voice of the God. Surely I have come 
through you, and am of you, or how else 
could I understand you, and comprehend 
the untold, terrible beauties within you? 

Was it in the flesh, or in a vision, that 
William Blake found the model for his 
tiger? : 

“Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Blake, with his passionate reverence for 
perfection, marvels at the form, and de- 
duces a Creator. 
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‘“‘In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


‘‘And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


‘‘What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp?”’ 

Chanting ever the skill of the moulder, 
Blake is compelled against his will to do 
homage to the glorious animal beauty. 
The more he visualized that sinuous form, 
the more the artist in him rose to the ap- 
preciation of it. The first draft of the 
poem shows clearly that he started with a 
feeling of terror and repulsion. In the final 
version this is much modified, yet even to 
the end Blake doubts the wisdom of manu- 
facturing such a product. 

“When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 


Did he smile his work to see? 
Did he who made the Lamb make. thee? 
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“Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye, 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry?” 


““What’’, he seems to say, “‘is the use of 
pain and evil? Where the consistency 
in a universe that contains them?” 

I am surprised that Blake did not succumb 
entirely to the fascination which he felt 
increasingly. He was bold enough himself 
to respond utterly to the appeal; he was 
the very type of inquisitive individualist 
who could have found an affinity there. 
The thing in him which caused him to be a 
lonely man precisely qualified him to be the 
lover of the tiger. 

I do not wish to detract from this lyric, 
whose spell has been on me since I first read 
it. It was on account of this very poem 
that I planted myself that day before the 
cage in the Bronx. I only wonder why 
Blake did not write a true hymn to the 
jungle king. Is it possible that he had only 
seen pictures of tigers, and had never 
faced one? 

Edgar Lee Masters has seen a tiger and 


———_— 
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has understood him. The tiger is mentioned 
thrice in his poems, a word or two each 
time. The tiger is not the subject of any of 
his poems, but ‘‘In the Cage” contains a 
single illuminating line, and ‘“‘The City” 
another. 

Here is the American poet breathlessly 
reciting the story of creation, telling how 
the life force 

“would surge 
Over the crest of visible forms, become 


Beneath our feet things hidden from the eye, 
However aided. 4 


And now he seems to rattle in sharp stac- 
cato over the points on the long evolutionary 
journey, as a boy draws a stick along a 
picket fence— 
“become bacilli, 
Amoeba, starfish, swimming things, on land 


The serpent, and then birds, and beasts of prey, 
The tiger, (You in the tiger) . . .” 


Never can I see those words without 
standing in spirit once more before the bars 
and seeing again the proud neck, noting the 
faint regular stir of your fur as you breathed, 
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O noble friend. No eyes have ever gazed 
on mine so eagerly; to none have I so un- 
veiled myself, nor has any human so un- 
veiled himself tome. The virtues and vices 
of civilization you have been spared; and 
civilization, though you see it, you disdain- 
fully overlook. The wild, untamable, fear- 
less, nameless beauty of your soul expresses 
that in me—a desire, an aim, a will, which 
will live on quiescent and expectant as you 
in your cage. Sphinx-like your pose: you 
are the same immortal symbol, but you are 
a thing of life, with luminous eyes of topaz, 
wherethrough there shines the light of 
sacred fires. 
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PENS AND PIRATES 
PART I 


A “‘SPLENDID AND VILLAINOUS VOCATION.” 


“They liked them none the less for being pirates, since 
they were all honest Boys, and loved their Bottles” 
(Spoken of Captain John Rackham and his crew). 


Literary adventurers, bound for nowhere 
in particular, and determined to ‘‘live off 
the country’’ en route, might be classed by 
the unimaginative census-taker as parasites. 
But I, as a recruit in the ranks, am jealous, 
as a young recruit should be, for the honor 
of my calling; and I wish to defend it, as 
best I may, from the godly, who have always 
regarded with extreme suspicion both 
branches of the profession—the nautical and 
the scriptorial. For, indeed, it is the same 
spirit of high adventure that supplies motive 
force to the doughty boys who fly the skull 
and cross-bones, and to their apparently 
meeker brethren, the poets and essayists. 

“The look in his eyes was further afield 
P. & P—4, 
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than the ships, and he seemed to be behold- 
ing the farthest things.”” One thinks im- 
mediately of a dreamy poet, but Lord Dun- 
sany is describing the last of the pirates, the 
‘“‘Man with the Gold Earrings”. Not only 
do these two classes of people look the same, 
but they receive similar treatment—a com- 
bination ‘of contempt and admiration. A 
judge, who was sentencing some pirates to be 
hanged, remarked ‘‘that if they were inno- 
cent, which he very much doubted, then their 
reward would be greater in the Other 
World’. Asentence of death by starvation 
and the possibility of a little posthumous 
fame is about as much as the world ever 
accords its literary artists. 

These last, men of letters proper, and 
quite the equivalent of the bearers of letters 
of marque, are not to be confused with 
writers of other classes. The historian is 
simply a teacher repeating for pay what 
other men have taught him. He isa figure 
by no means heroic, though he often ac- 
quires “superior”? and condescending ways 
from his habit of instructing those who are 
his inferiors in his own special branch of 
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knowledge. The novelist, too, is no more 
entitled to respect than any other petty 
manufacturer or tradesman. Seeing a “‘de- 
mand’’, he proceeds to prepare a ‘‘supply’’. 
He then delivers the goods—generally not 
quite up to specification, but accepted by 
the inspector for want of better—and takes 
his profit. If you doubt the aspersions cast 
upon this trade, go into any book-store; 
view the merchandise of any popular novel- 
ist stacked there like cordwood, and sold as 
unfeelingly. 

There was, once, an off-chance that these 
gentry might be respected. They at least 
worked by hand and were craftsmen. To- 
day the trade has become so profitable that 
there are schools established where one may 
go and learn the “‘art”’ of novel-writing, as a 
more honest man would go to a barber col- 
lege to learn how best to inveigle a customer 
into buying hair tonics. Fiction factories 
are the order of the day. When some in- 
genious being has invented a type of story 
that causes the hearts of millions of servant 
girls to palpitate, he, or she—for women, 
being less imaginative and more practical 
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than men, as Havelock Ellis has shown, are 
more deft at this wretched business—when 
she, then, has become smothered with 
orders, three or four young men are taken on 
as apprentices, and soon the output equals 
the demand. These lively little concerns 
have even been known to perpetuate them- 
selves, like joint-stock companies, for years 
after the physical death of the ‘‘author”’ 
whose name is found on the covers. I have 
often regretted that such processes could not 
be patented, not from any regard for the 
novelist, but as some slight protection for 
the public. 

Now that the question has arisen, I seem 
to recall that even the great novelists of the 
last century, such as Dumas, resorted to 
similar practices under the name of colla- 
boration. And certain it is that going right 
back through Dickens and Thackeray and 
Scott, clear to Boccaccio, we find that every 
popular story writer, having once discovered 
a trick that would amuse, went right on re- 
peating it, to the best of his ability, till death 
brought its kindly release. That great 
Italian whom I have named, and whom we 
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revere in the classroom as the donor of some 
of Shakespeare’s best plots, made steady 
use of a recipe commencing with a wife of 
easy virtue, a stupid cuckold of a husband, 
and another individual who might be a 
knight, a student, a monk or almost any 
other male. 

Despite his occasional talk of pirated 
editions, the novelist is allied to legalized 
commerce. Just as a grain boat should 
ply steadily between Montreal and Liver- 
pool, for a definite profit, and insured by 
Lloyd’s against loss, and should not go off on 
any wild-goose chase after an albatross; so 
the fictioneer, having found a profitable 
route, continues to ply between given 
termini as regularly as the weather permits. 
He, too, is well insured against loss. 

Can this be done by poet or essayist? 
No. For they are allied to those irrespon- 
sible but picturesque seamen of old, who 
went on erratic journeys to bring back 
treasure, and who only frequented the 
tracks of merchantmen when they were 
prepared for trouble. In this matter of 
sailing reckless courses over uncharted 
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waters, we see something of the deeper re- 
semblance between the poet and the essay- 
ist, as well as their joint similarity to the 
sea-faring freebooter. At bottom the essay- 
ist is only a poet, who, for some reason— 
often shyness—has elected to disguise him- 
self under garments of prose. : 

And to show you that I am perfectly 
serious in my contention, I would ask you to 
consider what would happen if some de- 
parted novelist, like Dickens, were to re- 
appear among us in full possession of those 
faculties for which he is so justly famous. 
He would be beset by publishers begging 
for ‘‘the goods”’. Should he write another 
hundred chapters of ‘‘ Pickwick’’, I have no 
doubt he could sell the manuscript for a 
million dollars ‘“‘spot cash’’. In any case, 
if he opened up business at the old stand, as 
he undoubtedly would, it is safe to predict 
that he would be a millionaire within 
two years. 

Suppose a poet came back. Edgar Allan 
Poe is before us proposing to tack on 
seventy-five verses to ‘‘The Raven’’, all 
guaranteed to carry the celebrated tune, and 
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equipped with the same haunting refrain. 
What should we say to him? We should 
say: ‘‘Dear Mr. Poe, we greatly admire 
your poem as originally published, and as 
committed to memory by most of us; but as 
to your proposal we feel that neither you, 
nor any one, can add anything to ‘The 
Raven’, and it would only be with the pro- 
foundest regret that we would view any 
attempt on your part to tinker with it at 
all.”” If Mr. Poe persisted in grinding out 
the ‘‘Raven”’ tune indefinitely I fear we 
would chase him away, and throw the bust 
of Pallas after him. 

A good novel is an invention. If it is 
successful the author proceeds, like the good 
business man he generally is, to manufacture 
on as large a scale as possible. The article 
once written, describing the process of 
manufacture used by Harold Bell Wright, 
was most illuminating. With card indexes, 
and colored ‘‘guides’’, and other modern 
office equipment, Mr. Wright went to work 
as systematically and cold-bloodedly as the 
operator of asawmill. This picture, by the 
way, was not fiction, but was drawn from 
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life. Mr. Wright himself exhibited his 
apparatus with pride and explained its 
workings. The essence of successful novel 
writing, then, is standardization of products 
and quantity production. It is wholly an 
affair of commerce, efficient, profitable, and, 
therefore, respectable. 

The profession of the poet or essayist is 
the reverse of all these things. A poem once 
written is done for ever. We have no use for 
a duplicate. From the poet’s standpoint it 
is as unsafe to repeat a daring feat, like 
Swinburne’s ‘‘Hertha’’, as it would be for a 
pirate to keep on looting the same town. 
Disaster lies that way. But out somewhere 
on the seas of thought are strange uncon- 
quered islands, and fat and stupid merchant- 
men to be plundered. Away then! Up 
with the sails, and steer for those trackless 
wastes where our gallant gentlemen of the 
cutlass may perchance be wrecked on a rock, 
or again, by God’s grace, may fall upon some 
other prize. 

In the matter of plagiarism I had hoped 
to weave another strand to bind my pens 
and pirates by tracing an etymological con- 
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nection between ‘‘steal’’ and ‘‘steel’’, of 
which modern pens are made. The de- 
rivation is not the same; which is most un- 
fortunate because I wanted to refer to the 
habit of members of both branches of the 
profession—nautical and scriptorial—of tak- 
ing what they require where they can find 
it, and saying as little as possible afterwards 
of the exact source of their riches.* ‘‘Tak- 
ing what they wanted”’ is the phrase most 
commonly met with in all histories of pirates. 
What I have in mind now is. a young member 
of the scriptorial branch who sat in my 
house recently and explained to me, as a 
comrade-in-arms, that he had completed a 
poem except for one line. That missing 
line he had decided to filch from Shelley; 
disguise it somewhat with paint and a 
slightly different cut of sail, and press it 
into his service. To this plan of mauraud- 
ering on the high seas of poetry I lent an 
attentive, even a sympathetic, ear. For the 
boy was very young; and I fancy Shelley, 
being an expert mariner, can take care of 


*Footnote. ‘“‘Steel’’, strangely enough, comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “‘style’’. 
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himself when he comes to be boarded. As 
to the ethics of the transaction, I had no 
qualms. In both branches of the profession 
it is a time-honored custom to help one’s 
self, and trust to luck to ‘get away with 
it’. Though I should add that I, myself, 
only plunder in strange waters, and never 
interfere with such well known ships as 
Shelley. This is not from any sense of 
prudery, but from prudence only. If I 
could, some dark night, stealthily make my 
own the whole fleet of William Hazlitt, with- 
out fear of detection, I would set about it 
immediately. But there are too many 
revenue cutters in civilized waters to-day, 
and I earnestly desire that my days may be 
long on the sea; so I shrewdly reserve for 
distant parts those wholesale plunderings 
the secret rewards of which I never after- 
wards:acknowledge openly. 

Nor is the conceit of poets and pirates at 
all far-fetched. Quite the contrary! For 
the major portion of the pirate’s life is spent, 
not in fighting, but in sailing. He trusts for 
safety far more to the swiftness of his ship 
than to arms of any kind. Fleet bird of the 
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water, skimming, darting like a swallow, 
what more poetic thing is there? Indeed, so 
hackneyed is the metaphor of the ship as a 
bird that I am exceedingly daring in using 
it at all. That port has been entered by 
too many before me to make it safe in this 
year of Grace for gentlemen of my profession. 

The reason why I must imperil the ship 
by using the figure is to show the intimate 
connection here. For ‘‘pen’’ comes from 
the Latin penna, a feather, and you will 
find in certain dictionaries that the first 
definition given is ‘one of the large feathers 
of the wing of a bird”’ and the word is only 
described secondarily as ‘‘an instrument for 
writing, formerly made of the feather of a 
bird, but now of steel’. I need not dwell 
on the soaring of poets, who, if genuinely 
inspired, inevitably take to ‘‘the trackless 
ways of the air’. Rather I will call your 
attention to the most poetic title I ever saw 
appended to a book—‘“Drift of Pinions”’ 
by Marjorie Pickthall—and ask you to con- 
sider why its appropriateness sent such a 
thrill through you. The pen is, alas, also 
used by those mercenary beings, the novel- 
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ists; but a new word should be invented for 
their use, just as I have always thought it a 
shame that grain boats, stolid and soggy 
with their freight, should bear the name of 
‘ship’. Why not reserve that for those 
five-masted affairs, so beautiful in action, 
which made England mistress of the seas, 
a trifle high-handedly perhaps, though the 
recklessness of those old buccaneering ves- 
sels will hold the imagination while time 
shall last. Pens, pirates, feathers, flight, 
original and never-to-be-repeated deeds of 
daring! 


PART II 


THE PIRATE BOLD 


“It 1s not because of his life of adventure and daring 
that I admire this one of my favorite heroes; nor is it 
because of blowing winds nor blue ocean nor palmy 
islands which he knew so well; nor is it because of 
gold he spent nor treasure he hid. He was aman who 
knew his own mind and what he wanted.’’—Howard 
Pyle. . 

Though Mr. C. Lovat Fraser speaks of 
piracy as being surrounded “with a glamour 
that is not wholly its own”’, he fails to show 
whence the said glamour was stolen, or who 
stole it. It is certain that it is never men- 
tioned among the lists of things the pirates 
stole. Nor can we readily conceive of these 
rather simple fellows, so intent upon collect- 
ing the living which they considered the 
world owed them, as giving a single thought 
to the collecting of atmosphere, nor the de- 
liberate building up of traditions wherewith 
to intrigue the imagination of posterity. 
Had a pirate been questioned as to this 
posterity, he would doubtless have replied 
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in the spirit of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who said: ‘‘What’s posterity done for us?”’ 

No. I think we must admit that what- 
ever glamour attaches to piracy came there 
naturally, is “its own’’; and that the wiser 
thing to do would be to accept the fact, and 
to discover what qualities in the rascal call 
for admiration, and what lessons the Knights 
of the Pen may learn from him. The late 
Mr. Pyle has laid his finger on one. The 
pirate knew his own mind and what he 
wanted. The greatest single cause of medi- 
ocrity among the writers of this or any other 
age is lack of character. It is not the man 
who drifts with the tide, nor he who courts 
his public, that will make his mark, but 
rather he who lays his own course straight 
to that which he believes to be good. 

The reason such Spartan tactics are not 
oftener adopted is that our scribes have not 
had the advantage of the Spartan discipline. 
A severe review hurts our tender boys of the 
inkwell. Auntie is not stirred as she hears 
the flamboyant passage, but smiles in a 
superior way and suggests that the young 
author will get over it. That lofty smile 
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gets under the skin worse than a sheaf of 
rejection slips, though even they will cause 
your average author to sulk. How did the 
pirate treat opposition? I quote verbatim 
from Captain Johnson, who is generally ad- 
mitted to have been an observant witness 
and a faithful reporter: 

“They immediately seized him (Captain 
Skinner), bound him to the Windlass, pelted 
him with Glass Bottles, afterwards whipt 
him about the Deck, and said, because he 
had been a good Master, he should have an 
easy Death, and so shot him through the 
Head. 

‘‘Mortimer took up a handspike and 

struck Phillips over the head; but not 
knocking him down, he recovered and 
wounded Mortimer with his sword. 
Which Noise soon brought the Captain on 
Deck, whom Cheesman saluted with the 
blow of a mallet, which broke his jawbone, 
but did not knock him down. 

“Blackbeard stood it till he had received 
above twenty wounds, five of them being 
shots, before he fell down dead.’’ Another 
report says that a post-mortem examination 
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of Blackbeard’s body revealed twenty-one 
blows, sword-cuts and the like, besides the 
five bullets. 

The stoicism of Blackbeard may be 
carrying the matter a little too far. I shall 
not quarrel with you if you hold with Eras- 
mus that a man is a fool to die for an opin- 
ion. When you can stand having an editor 
break your jawbone without your knees or 
your resolution wavering, I think your 
courage will be sufficiently attested. 

The public may not understand why I 
even hope for such lusty conduct from 
writers. I do so somewhat confidently, not 
only because I believe we are a branch of 
the older profession, but also because, in 
many instances, the actual blood of the 
pirates has been inherited by the scribes. 
I find, among those hanged at various times 
for piracy, the surnames of many of my 
literary acquaintances, ‘such as Carman, 
Roberts, MacDonald, Gibbon and Gibbs— 
to say nothing of other distinguished names 
with which I am familiar, such as Sharp, 
McCawley, Archer, Yeats, Boyd, Winter, 
Stevenson and Blake. Sir Philip Gibbs 
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traces a double line of descent since Captain 
John Phillips was one of the most blood- 
thirsty of pirates. The pirate Archer has a 
name that sounds as though it belonged to 
the scriptorial branch—John Rose Archer— 
which might serve as a composite of John 
Milton, William Rose Benét, and William 
Archer. I regret that my own ancestors, 
though some were mariners, were hanged 
only for sheep-stealing and starting rebel- 
lions—a form of pastime of which they 
seemed never to weary though I cannot 
find they ever led a successful one. 

Besides courage and definiteness of aim 
there is only one other virtue essential to 
success in the scriptorial branch, and there 
is evidence that this virtue was not unknown 
to members of the nautical branch. In 
naming a sense of humor as the third requis- 
ite, I feel I am liable to be misunderstood. 
I do not mean facility in making jokes, but 
the ability to see them. It is not so much 
a matter of finding what is ridiculous in the 
situation of the other fellow, as an apprecia- 
tion of what is absurd in our own—and how 
little it really matters. 

P. & P.—B. 
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In 1722 a pirate crew put in at a small 
island in or near the Bermudas to await the 
return of a messenger whom they had sent 
to England with the request for a general 
pardon (which-never came). Having sup- 
plies for two months, they waited nine, and 
as time hangs heavy on an empty stomach 
they sought amusement. 

‘They passed their time here in dancing, 
and other diversions, agreeable to these sort 
of folks. Among the rest, they appointed 
a mock Court of Judicature, to try one 
another for Piracy, and he that was a 
criminal one day, was made Judge another. 
I shall never forget one of their Trials, which 
for the curiosity of it, I shall relate. The 
Judge got up into a tree, having a dirty tar- 
paulin over his shoulders for a robe, and a 
Thrum Cap upon his head, with a large pair 
of spectacles upon his nose, and a monkey 
bearing up his train, with abundance of 
Officers attending him, with crows and 
handspikes instead of wands and tip-staves 
in their hands. Before Whom the Criminals 
were brought out, making 1000 wry Faces; 
when the Attorney-General moved the 
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Court, and said, An’t please your Lordship, 
and you Gentlemen of the Jury, this fellow 
before you is a sad dog, a sad, a sad dog, and 
I hope your Lordship will order him to be 
hanged out of the way; he has committed 
Piracy upon the High Seas; nay, my Lord, 
that’s not all; this fellow, this sad dog before 
you, has out-rid a hundred storms, and you 
know, my Lord, He that’s born to be hanged, 
will never be drowned. Nor is this all, he 
has been guilty of worse villany than this, 
and that is of drinking of small beer; and 
your Lordship knows, there was never a sober 
fellow but what was a rogue—My Lord, I 
should have said more, but your Lordship 
knows our rum is out, and how should a 
man speak that has drunk a dram to-day. 

“Judge: Harkee me, Sirrah—you ill- 
looking dog. What have you to say why 
you may not be tucked up, and set a-sundry- 
ing like a scare-crow?—Are you Guilty, 
or not? / 
“Prisoner: Not Guilty, an’t please your 
Worship. 

‘“Tudge: Not Guilty! say so again, and 
I will have you hanged without any Trial. 


. 
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“Prisoner: An’t please your Worship’s 
Honour, my Lord, I am as honest a fellow as 
ever went between stem and stern of a ship, 
and can hand, reef, steer, and clap two ends 
of a rope together, as well as e’er a He that 
ever crossed Salt-water; but I was taken by 
one George Bradley (the name of the Judge) 
a notorious Pirate, and a sad rogue as ever 
was hanged, and he forced me, an’t please 
your Honour. 

“Judge: Answer me, Sirrah—how will 
you be tried? 

“Prisoner: By God and my country. 

“Judge: The Devil you will 
Then, Gentlemen of the Jury, we have 
nothing to do but to proceed to Judgment. 

‘““Attorney-Gen.: Right, my Lord; for 
if the fellow should be suffered to speak, he 
might clear himself; and that, you know, is 
an affront to the Court. 

“Prisoner: Pray, my ‘Lord, I hope your 
Lordship will consider. 

“Judge: Consider!—How dare you talk 
of considering! Sirrah, Sirrah, I have never 
considered in all my life—lI’ll make it 
Treason to consider. 
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“Pris.: But I hope your Lordship will 
hear reason. 

“Judge: What have we to do with 
Reason ?—I would have you to know, Sirrah, 
we do not sit here to hear Reason—we go ac- 
cording to Law.—Is‘our dinner ready? 

“Attorney-General: Yes, my Lord. 

“Judge: Then harkee you rascal at the 
Bar; hear me Sirrah, hear me.—You must be 
hanged for three reasons: First, because it 
is not fit that I should sit as Judge, and no- 
body to be hang’d; Secondly You must be 
hang’d because you have a damn’d hanging 
Look: Thirdly, You must be hanged, be- 
cause | am hungry. There’s Law for you, 
ye dog; take him away, Goaler.’’—From 
“Captain John Rackham.” 


PART III 


HERITAGE AND DESTINY 


The brine is in our blood from days of yore, 
And ever in our ears the tide’s tune rings; 
The wave runs through our legends and our lore, 

And permeates a thousand diverse things; 
The memory of our race’s tsland home 
Is charged with salt-sea spray and ocean foam. 
—William E. Hunt. 

So we have come, with that combination 
of foolhardiness and furtiveness typical of 
pirates, to ‘‘what is chiefest here’. There 
are, in Canada, certain weeping Jeremiahs 
who, in that they have no business on the 
deck of any sea craft, become the Jonahs of 
our fleet. These individuals go about say- 
ing: ‘Of course we have no national 
literature, but if we faithfully ape the latest 
modes of London and New York for a few 
more decades we may possibly produce 
somebody equal to Victoria Cross or Laura 
Jean Libby.”’ And if, in our young national 
pride, we begin to assert that certain of our 
poets do not need to be apologized for, we 
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are met with the objection: “But of 
course’’—(they always say “Of course”, 
though it is not at all a matter of course)— 
“‘But of course Canada has not yet produced 
a Dante.” Strangely enough that always 
seems to conclude the argument, though 
the answer is obvious enough. No; Can- 
ada has produced no Dante, and neither has 
any other country, except Italy, ever pro- 
duced a Dante. As we have seen, in the 
case of Poe, it is not desirable that there 
should be a second Dante. 

Others, a trifle braver, but equally de- 
luded, say: ‘““‘We have William Wilfred 
Campbell, the Canadian Browning; and 
Bernard Trotter, the Canadian Rupert 
Brooke.”’  Hell’s hatches! I cry in ex- 
asperation; what earthly excuse is there 
for a Canadian Browning? The English 
Browning is good enough. One Rupert 
Brooke is a treasure; but a dozen Rupert 
Brookes sitting around looking at one an- 
other is burlesque, like the play, ‘“The Three 
Twins’’. 

Canadian literature is what Canada is 
producing, and will produce. Canada will . 
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never produce English literature any more 
than it will produce Japanese literature. 
‘“‘Literature’’, as I have sagely remarked 
elsewhere, ‘‘is as much a growth of the soil 
as wheat or potatoes.’’ Moreso! For that 
enterprising old pirate, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was quite successful in transplanting the 
potato to Europe, while literatures appear to 
flourish only in the soils to which they are 
indigenous. Italian influences woke Eng- 
land, and there was a Renaissance. But, 
looking back, do we find Italian literature 
flourishing in England? Is there an English 
Dante? No. From Chaucer down, through 
Marlowe and Shakespeare to Browning and 
Tennyson, even on to Masefield and Brooke 
and Flecker, they are Englishmen all. 
Swinburne, with something of the South in 
him, might have ‘“occurred’’ almost any- 
where. He has never been popular, nor 
even well known, in England. 

With the English tradition in our mem- 
ories, and the blood of the English pirates 
in our veins, there can be nothing traitorous 
in the suggestion I am so adroitly making 
that we loot these richly laden argosies of 
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English literature, boldly taking what we 
want and leaving acknowledgements for the 
hereafter. Just as we have learned other 
kinds of tricks of the sea from our island 
forefathers, so we shall learn this one. 
Shakespeare was a pirate of the first order, 
and to-day his thefts, all discovered long 
since, are viewed with complacency. 

And it is Shakespeare himself who teaches 
us the great distinction between the nautical 
and scriptorial branches, redounding to the 
credit of the latter. Both often are re- 
warded beyond expectation. Thus Drake, 
on one occasion, thinking to get a little 
treasure, captured a large Spanish ship and 
took ‘‘twelve score tons of plate and sixteen 
bowls (quarts) of coined money a man (he 
had forty-five men), insomuch that they 
were forced to heave much of it overboard 
because his ship could not carry it all.” 
Equally beyond his expectations must have 
been some of the booty which Shakespeare 
found in Marlowe and Boccaccio and Roman 
history. But while Drake left an impover- 
ished ship, Shakespeare departed leaving as 
much behind him as there was before he set 
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out on his plundering expedition. It is 
not inconceivable that some bold and in- 
genious soul may take golden ingots out of 
the hold of Milton; and mould the metal 
into more beautiful designs. But if he 
does, Milton will be Milton still. 

But since it is your lack of courage, and 
not your conscience, that holds you back, 
I wish to entice you with the thought that 
often the value of pirate’s work is not im- 
mediately apparent. Chasing some ship 
for the few ingots of gold or silver that 
might be aboard her, the pirates discovered 
new lands, and really thought very little 
about it. They tookthe gold and went home 
with it, and with their stories of strange 
places. Soon the gold was spent, but the 
stories lived; colonies appeared; new races 
were founded as by-products unconsidered 
at the time. So Raleigh, ooking for gold 
in India, found the potato in America— 
something very different from what he was 
looking for. So I think the more daring 
members of the scriptorial branch often 
bring back dreams which they consider 
valueless and trifling, but which become the 
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very rock bases of the plans of the practical 
politicians of some to-morrow. What we 
shall bring back of enduring value from 
English, or any other, literature, is not what 
we consciously seek; but somewhere among 
our plunder will be some unconsidered trifle 
that to-morrow, or next century, or the next, 
will be our prided possession. 

Whatever depredation you commit, carry 
it off with an air! The true pirate is not the 
man to allow himself to remain in the wrong. 
Do you not remember how Drake, rounding 
the Horn, had his signals flying commanding 
the others to follow him? Two of the ships, 
being very little ones, turned back because 
the sea was too rough; they were sinking. 
Drake turned back the whole fleet; called his 
men ashore; and executed the two captains 
for mutiny. Over their hastily-dug graves 
he preached a long and eloquent sermon on 
how God punished disobedience. He had 
only to point to the corpses as an example. 
So, no matter what you are caught doing, 
invent some excuse. If this spurious logic 
of mine will not help you, at least protest 
your innocence like Captain Kidd, who, at 
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the conclusion of his trial, said: ‘‘My Lord 
itisa very hard sentence. For my part lam 
the innocentest person of them all.” 

Come! My timorous brethren, let us 
hoist sail, and be off! Not by sitting there 
lamenting will you win the prize. Are you 
not ashamed, after the heroic examples I 
have set before you, to continue clinging, 
like so many barnacles, to the bottom of that 
rotting hull? Come! You riders of the 
plains, sharp-shooting citizeris like the Boers, 
quick in action, nimble in transport, adapt- 
able. What are you doing there? Quick! 
Take ship, and be off with you. Do not 
come back without the treasure! The king- 
dom of art, like the kingdom of heaven, is to 
be won ‘‘by storm’’. Let go those hawsers. 
Vandals are we, and outlandish barbarians. 
To such has always been given dominion. 
Steer for the deep water. Away! 
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THE ANGELS 


No fault in women though they be 
But seldom from suspicion free. 
—Herrick. 


““Faultless Ladies Wear Company’”’ is a 
fading sign painted across the fifth story of a 
white brick building on McDermot Avenue. 
Two years have gone by since first I saw it, 
and daily it becomes more difficult to record 
my thoughts. The company has long since 
ceased to occupy the premises, is not in the 
telephone book and, I hear, went into 
liquidation. 

As well they might expect to do! Ad- 
venturers of no mean sort those shareholders 
who sought fortune by supplying garments 
to unblemished womanhood. For kings 
will squander their treasure, and their 
crowns even, to deck out some black-eyed 
trollop or other; but who ever heard of like 
extravagance for the sake of a truly “‘fault- 
less’? one? Why even the angels of heaven 
are represented in simple white affairs with- 
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out a single ribbon. It may be irreverent 
of me, but the material used in these celes- 
tial robes looks like cheap cotton. There 
could only be a slight profit in manufactur- 
ing such nighties for the saved, and without 
quantity production, and a steady market, 
it would not pay at all. 

Did the company limit its clientele physic- 
ally or morally, or both? Who was the 
judge, what the tests? Would the clerk 
refuse to sell a camisole to a lady whose 
mouth was a trifle too wide? And what 
female ever bought a blouse without first 
infringing the commandment against covet- 
ousness? Oh! I am one huge interroga- 
tion mark, and look not unlike one as I stand 
before the sign with bowed head, wondering 
where these perfect women may be found. 

The search for the physically faultless is 
easier than it used to be. Indeed in these 
days when our lady friends are so well 
known to us from the knees down, and from 
some indeterminate point below’ the 
shoulders up, it is saddeningly easy to dis- 
qualify them by the dozen. Classic dancing, 
the films and certain magazines facilitate 
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the search wonderfully. Much pulchritude 
is revealed, and yet how discouraging it is 
to see the supple dancer in graceful pose 
exhibit a face like a sick cow’s. I have not 
ruled them all out, as yet, but more and 
more I understand why James Branch 
Cabell wrote: ‘“‘I am enamored of that 
flawless beauty of which all poets have 
perturbedly divined the existence some- 
where, and which life as men know it simply 
does not afford nor anywhere foresee.”’ 
However California may be blessed with 
specimens approaching the physically 
‘‘faultless’’, my city, at least, does not pro- 
duce enough of them to have kept that 
factory going for a single day. We are 
thrown back on the suggestion that the cus- 
tomers were sinless ones. The company, 
avoiding the crowded markets where men 
underbid one another to supply the fille de 
joie with intriguing lingerie, were catering 
to dames of irreproachable habits. Here, I 
take it, the wife who forgot to sew on the 
button would be turned away; the steno- 
grapher who misaddressed letters would be 
excluded. And as for those who interrupt 
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busy authors to enquire “‘if my hat is on 
straight, dear’’, they would be thrown down 
the elevator shaft. Do ladies exist who err 
not so? or likewise? Perhaps. I have in- 
finite faith. Butit is le grande penetre, the 
GREAT perhaps. 

Failing to find any logical reason for the 
existence of this enterprise, I always come 
back at last to ponder the question whether 
I would like “faultless ladies’”’ if I should 
find any. The poets [I have consulted 
certainly do not encourage me to search 
further. Swinburne, I think it is, who uses 
the phrase “‘the fairer forafault’”’. William 
Wordsworth, that “stern daughter of the 
Voice of God”’, rather shocked me when he 
described the ideal woman as: 


““A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.”’ 


The poet who has devoted the greatest 
proportion of his literary effort to the subject 
of women is Robert Herrick. That is not 
surprising, considering that he was a bache- 
lor and arural dean. His productions, how- 
ever, evince an intimacy of knowledge 
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which—well, we have to credit*poetic im- 
agination with superhuman efficiency in his 
case. To show how little the wise dean 
thought of faultlessness I quote entire a 
little poem about clothes. It is permissible 
to transpose the piece for ‘‘Hesperides’’ is 
full of evidence that Herrick was as ready to 
see the charm in other lapses as in a ‘‘care- 
less shooe-string”’. 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER 


‘‘A sweet disorder in the dresse 
Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse: 
A Lawne about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction: 
An erring Lace, which here and there 
Enthralls the Crimson Stomacher: 
A Cuffe neglectfull, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly: 
A winning wave (deserving Note) 
In the tempestuous petticote: 
A careless shooe-string, in whose tye 
I see a wilde civility: 
Doe more bewitch me, then when Art 
Is too precise in every part.”’ 


Whitman was too big to trifle with the 
problem at all. When he wrote of his ideal 
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in ‘‘A Woman Waits for Me’’, there was no 
carping about vice and virtue any more than 
there was mention of regularity of feature. 
The vital point was that she should be 
‘sufficient for me’’. 

Sometimes Fate directs a man to such an 
one. She may burn the porridge regularly, 
and be cross-eyed and a kleptomaniac into 
the bargain. It will not matter in the least. 
She will be for him the Soul of Beauty, the 
Essence of Rightness. Because of the pau- 
city of their vocabularies such men often 
describe these women as though they com- 
bined the attributes of angels and artists’ 
models. Really such eulogies are entirely 
misleading. The ladies’ excellence lies in 
the fact that they are “‘sufficient’’. And if 
the shareholders of that company still yearn 
to do something novel in the clothing busi- 
ness I would suggest that they change the 
name to ‘Well-loved Womens’ Wear”’. 
If they do not do business it will not be for 
complete lack of customers this time, praise 
to the Saints! 

The pits men dig they usually fall into 
that the scripture may be fulfilled, but it is 
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seldom that the trap-door falls as quickly 
asitdidforme. A pair of amused eyes read 
the foregoing. Their owner quietly brought 
forth some newly-purchased sleeping gear, 
and suggested that it was late. A moment 
later I was reaching for the jacket when my 
eye was caught by the label. Incredulously 
I stared, but it was so. Past all doubt 
those were the very words. Yes, my friend, 
I slept that night in a suit of “‘Faultless 
Men’s Pyjamas’”’. And whether they were 
bought by accident or design is a thing I 
may always deliciously guess at. 
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LOCKE TALENT 


6 co programme was given (or will be 

given) by local talent.’’ Weshudder 
when we hear those words. The present 
tense is never used. While zt is going on 
language is inadequate, and we take refuge 
in the thoughts ‘‘that lie too deep for tears’’. 
Willie Jones, after six months’ study, does 
all the things that should never never be 
done to a violin. Katie Smith recites 
‘“‘Nellie’s dead and gone to Heaven.” I 
think there is a moral in this piece, or at 
least some practical directions to guide us 
towards the celestial city, but I never heard 
the end of it, often as I have heard the be- 
ginning. At about the second verse I take 
refuge in the thoughts that lie as aforesaid. 
The minister makes a speech at which 
everybody laughs according to immemorial 
custom. Then the tenor—but I can’t tell 
you about him. I have a feeling for music, 
and am thoroughly acquainted with certain 
statutes anent profanity. Finally it’s all 
over and we are telling Katie’s mother that 
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the child did so nicely. ‘‘You must be 
very proud of her’’, and all the standard lies 
that civilization seems to exact of us. 

There is another kind of local talent in the 
village which somehow does not provoke 
inward groans in the breasts of citizens. 
When the news comes from the school, and 
the barber shop, and the post office, that 
there is to be a baseball game, or a hockey 
match, then something comes to life and the 
grocer talks sagely and earnestly to the 
druggist about ‘‘neat stick-handlers’’, and 
lays his five spot on the home team with 
pride and confidence. At the game gray- 
beards shout and try to win by sheer will 
power. If the five spot finds its way to the 
next town the loser is much more stoical 
about it than about the two seats at a 
quarter for which he was held up at the time 
of the concert. 

This distinction did not always exist. 
In the original Olympic games there ap- 
peared the discus thrower, the poet, the foot- 
racer and the musician. The ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Dictionary” defines ‘‘athlete”’ as 
“one vigorous in body or mind”’, and the 
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term is derived from the Greek “‘athlos”’, a 
contest. It must be a weird tale that tells 
how the Western world came to contract 
the word to the exclusion of everything 
but brawn. 

We, in Canada, may well consider this 
question of athletics and the village spirit. 
We stand to-day in a peculiar position.* 
The United States is debating the use of 
“economic pressure’’ to force our hand in 
the pulp matter. We claim the right (I 
do not call it a duty) of minding our own 
business. The forcing process may lead to 
a show-down. I hope so. 

The first move of our opponents in this 
game has been the removal from our news- 
stands of certain popular magazines. This 
is the same brand of trick as the dumping of 
tea into Boston harbor—nicely dramatic. 
Only we aren’t George III. We aren’t 
going to march an army against Philadelphia 


*Note: This essay was written at the time when the Under- 
wood resolution was being considered in the United States, 
and when also a number of American magazines had curtailed 
their Canadian news-stand circulation on account of the paper 
shortage. The magazines referred to have since resumed the 
supplying of Canadian customers. 
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for the recovery of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
If need be we will even do without those 
magazines consisting almost entirely of 
pictures of actresses in their chimmies. 
There is one ina recent Shadowland showing 
Irene Castle in the cutest pair of boy’s 
swimming trunks made out of a window 
curtain. Probably the photographer came 
too soon, and she just grabbed the first thing 
she could get. I would have been sorry to 
have missed that, but— 


‘Steel true and blade straight’”’— 


I pray every night and morning that the 
embargo may be made complete. Will we 
starve for summer reading? I think not. 
For once we will have a chance to make 
Canadian magazine literature what it should 
be. The local monthlies and weeklies will 
have their inning, and I believe they will 
give our people such an eyé-opener that they 
will never again go back to the foreign 
article. 

Not that I have a word to say against the 
American publications. They were good 
and I liked them. I preferred Life to Punch, 
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and I think in saying so I voice the almost 
universal sentiment of the Canadian born. 
Canada has no magazine of the same class. 

But the point is that we haven’t been 
doing exactly right by the home team. 
What do you suppose would have happened 
during the last quarter of a century if we 
had had a strict embargo on the export of 
literary genius to the United States? Well, 
nothing much perhaps from your stand- 
point. The world would have gone on. A 
few hundred first class writers would have 
starved or become inefficient bookkeepers, 
and American literature would have suffered 
somewhat. It seems odd that we should 
make such a fuss about our pulp and utterly 
neglect these men who alone can change 
pulp from so many tons of nuisance into so 
many thousands of books and magazines 
and newspapers. 

We have been in the position of the 
weaker person sleeping beside the stronger. 
The stronger has drawn all the vitality out 
of us. The United States have drawn to 
themselves practically every writer of merit 
we developed. Charles G. D. Roberts 
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writes his exquisite ‘‘New York Noc- 
turnes’’ when he should be writing ‘‘ Mont- 
real Nocturnes’. I have the utmost 
difficulty in persuading my American friends 
that Bliss Carman has any connection what- 
ever with his native land. And now Arthur 
Stringer, having tried for many weary years 
to ‘‘make it go”’ in his beloved Canada, 
willing to sacrifice almost anything to stay 
and live and work for us, he, too, has gone 
to the fame and fortune which the Yankees 
offer him. When we produce a novelist 
like Sir Gilbert Parker he goes to England. 

I have used ‘“‘literary’? names because 
newspaper work is so largely anonymous. 
But probably the newspaper field offers 
more numerous and _ striking examples. 
We do not know what we have lost there, 
but our Southern cousins know. Ask them. 

The fault is yours—the reading public of 
Canada. Why don’t you support Canadian 
periodicals? Give the boys a chance at 
home instead of leaving them to follow the 
paper that is shipped South. Let them 
write on it here! Perhaps a certain country 
wouldn’t need as much pulp if we had kept 
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our writers at home. Our struggle for 
nationhood needs writers and national maga- 
zines with native force behind them, filled 
with Canadian thought from the gifted 
Canadian pens which we drive out every 
year. ‘‘Moulders of public opinion” is a 
phrase I hate. It indicates bulldozing on 
the part of the press. Yet, ina less offensive 
way, they are what we need—men who will 
take the nebulous ideas and vague stirrings 
of emotion and “mould” them into concise 
and beautiful forms; we need to be expressed 
by our press, not harangued. The greatest 
pleasure of reading is to stumble into some 
passage, aptly turned, that perfectly reflects 
us. ‘‘Just what I have always felt’’, and we 
are as happy as kids who have climbed a 
difficult tree. 

The excuse of the Canadian public is that 
patriotism in this respect would cost money. 
We cannot put out as fine an article for the 
price that the American publisher can. 
Well, in New York last year I saw a Victory 
Loan poster ‘‘PATRIOTISM AND PROFIT.” 
Somehow I didn’t like the look of it. Can- 
adians didn’t find the war very profitable, 
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and we invested a decent amount of patriot- 
ism. I had never thought of declaring a 
dividend out of my love for Canada. Nor 
is a country just an economic organization. 
It seems to be pretty well established that it 
is not even primarily so. The underlying 
unity is one of thought or sentiment— 
idealism, if the word doesn’t frighten you. 
Now how much should this weigh with 
you against the cash in deciding you to sup- 
port home industry? There is a limit, cer- 
tainly, beyond which common sense tells us 
we should not go. But that limit will not be 
reached in the Canadian magazine business. 
The difference in price will be slight, and it is 
not a question of production at all. Itisa 
question of camouflage. What makes the 
American periodical cheap is the advertising, 
which pays so well that the paper can be 
given away. I saw a bundle of Saturday — 
Evening Posis come into’ a small western 
town. The dealer paid the publisher three 
cents a copy, and the postage (paid by the 
publisher) was slightly over three cents a 
copy. Thus the publishers did not receive 
from the consumers a fraction of a cent 
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towards the writing, printing, ink or paper. 
The dealer paid less than the postage. Who 
is the real philanthropist? Why, every 
mother’s son of the population who buys an 
automobile, or a fancy bathtub, or any 
other article advertised in that paper. 
Americans do not like to part with money 
for mere reading matter; it’s extravagance. 
There is a certain poetic justice in the fact 
that the head of the factory buys a limousine 
and thereby contributes $1,000.00 to the 
support of some gaudy journal which his 
employees buy at less than cost. It is not 
the publisher who pays for magazines, nor 
the advertiser, but the reader. Only he 
does it by an indirect tax on the goods he 
buys. The magazine costs the publisher 
fifty cents to produce; he charges the reader 
fifteen cents, and collects the remaining 
thirty-five cents from the manufacturers of 
soap and baby carriages and roofing paper. 
Then the manufacturers add the thirty-five 
cents to the price of the soap and sewer pipe 
and Turkish carpets; and the reader pays it. 

But consider these advertisements well. 
The housewife saves and saves out of her 
P. & P.—7. 


+ 
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allowance until she can buy the vacuum 
cleaner or floor polish. She contributes 
against her will to a paper that on its merits 
could never survive its first issue, and which 
she has never seen. And in the tenements 
electric fans are needed but cannot be 
bought because the cost of advertising 
doubles the price. Babies die because 
magazines must be cheap. 

For God’s sake let us have a little common 
honesty and courage in this matter. These 
are our native qualities; let us be straight- 
forward here. We always pay for what we 
get. It doesn’t matter whether we pay the 
full price at the news-stand, or whether part 
of the bill comes to us from the grocer under 
the heading ‘‘Sun-kissed bananas’’. 

Anyway we haven't the advertising with 
which to play this complicated game. If 
there is to be a periodical literature in Can- 
ada we will have to pay, for the goods on 
delivery. Why not? You would not think 
of asking the carpenter to hold out part of 
his bill to be included in that of the tailor. 

The men who write the stories and articles 
for your magazines would be delighted to 
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be paid at the same rate as stonemasons. 
Give thematry. Think of it as backing the 
home team; make it a sporting proposition. 
Let every family in the Dominion subscribe, 
at this critical time, for two Canadian 
magazines. It would put the publishers on 
their feet, and before your subscriptions 
ran out you would be getting issues that 
would surprise you. Bet five dollars on 
Canada to win. If our pen athletes could 
get together and practise once a month you 
would perhaps find that not only on the 
hockey ice could Canadians develop into 
world beaters. Let the words ‘‘home tal- 
ent”’ stand for something besides a fourth 
rate Sunday-school concert. 





The Dog 





THE DOG 
(Canus manhattanensis) 


te I were going to be a dog in}New York 

I would choose to be, not a high caste 
animal dressed up in coat and pants and 
muzzle, fettered by six feet of chain and the 
usages of good society, but rather an un- 
known mongrel, ill-mannered and unkempt, 
but free withal to explore every street and 
ash can in the city under the blessed guid- 
ance of a whimsical but perennial curiosity. 





My Boon Companion 





MY BOON COMPANION 
(A Vocal Exercise on the ‘I’ Vowel) 


EOPLE often wonder how I can be con- 

tented when I am alone; why I don’t 
find it dull not to have busy persons ever- 
lastingly prodding me, picking me by the 
sleeve, and worrying me with their inanities. 
_ True, man is a social creature and I, too, am 
normal in this respect. But then I am an 
artist also, and this makes a difference, for 
I demand perfection. It is the curse of an 
artist’s life, this Holy Grail search for the 
faultless thing. It is madness in this semi- 
ready world; it is the divine mania of all 
aspiration. It is useless to ask whether it 
be wise, whether it brings happiness; it is 
the artist’s ratson d’etre. 

Socially also I aspire. I want to glimpse 
the Elysian fields and associate with a per- 
fectcompanion. Years ago I found him and 
I would have acknowledged him long since 
had it not been for a current superstition 
that it was not nice to talk about one’s self. 
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Lately the realization has been forced upon 
me that truth is stronger than fictions of 
good breeding. Hence this essay. 

I hail with delight the opportunity of 
sitting alone and conversing with myself. 
I walk to work along a back street that I 
may not be annoyed but left free to carry on 
the intermittent dialogue which has ex- 
tended over twenty years. Acquaintances 
have seen me on the street muttering to 
myself, or laughing at my own repartee, and 
I am told they think me queer. It is not 
wise to indulge these eccentricities, they say. 
O ye gods! the old dispute which I have 
with this ready-made twentieth century, 
which has made the greatest of the com- 
mandments: ‘Thou shalt conform.” 
Whether in clothes or ideas the rule is one. 
The gigantic spectacle of a world aping 
itself is too vast for the microscopic vision 
of this pseudo-scientific age. Were the 
joke to be comprehended, the resultant 
laughter might prove the first thing to catch 
the attention of our friends on Mars. 
Gerald Stanley Lee has seen this tail-chasing _ 
manoeuvre, and his chapter on ‘‘'The Dead 
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Level of Intelligence” is a faint hint of the 
truth. But even he does not laugh right 
out; he is sad and mad and sharpens his 
little joke. Thank God he did not greet 
the sight with a guffaw, which is the only 
logical comment. The world is too un- 
balanced just now to let a secret of that 
calibre out of its pit. It would wreck us, 
not only our civilization—it would disinteg- 
rate our consciousness. All this individ- 
uality we have been building up for so many 
zons would melt together in devastating 
enjoyment of the cosmic jest, and the many, 
the result of millenia of evolution, would be 
dissolved into the primal One prematurely. 
I will make no apology for associating 
with myself. I neither regret it, nor am I 
ashamed of it. Yet I contend that I am no 
egotist. For I am not the wisest nor wit- 
tiest man in the world. I would not be the 
ideal companion for you—far from it—only 
for myself. I was bashful, tongue-tied, slow 
of understanding, a boob, and as a boy 
shunned by my fellows, the butt of their 
jokes. To escape the rain of ridicule and 
abuse, which was my daily lot, I stole away 
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and—found myself. Alone I fished the 
trout streams; alone I rowed my boat on the 
lake; alone I walked to school. 

Whereas I had fled in a spirit of pure 
cowardice to avoid persecution, I was un- 
deservedly blessed by picking up this stray 
undeveloped other half of me. He was the 
first being who had ever given me a sym- 
pathetic hearing, and it was many years 
before I found another. As my first friend 
he initiated me into the state of companion- 
ability. 5 

Before sinking to the point of chumming 
with myself I tried dogs. You see I hadn’t 
a very good opinion of myself. I was unfit 
to associate with boys; so, seeking my level, 
I entertained an Irish terrier. He was un- 
satisfactory. He would bark for a bone 
but gave sign of no other ideas. He 
wouldn’t even listen to me—I, who had 
overwhelming ideas and wanted to recapitu- 
late the glories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
and give vent to similar discourses which 
surely ought to interest a dog. My experi- 
ence with the dog lasted till he showed so 
little concern for my wellbeing that he took 
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a bath in the brook while I was baiting my 
hook, and scared all the trout. Then I 
decided I was too good to associate with a 
dog, and thereafter he was left at home. 
My point is that it was in all due humility 
that I took up with this other person 
within me. 

Since then I have had the advantage of 
human companionship, at least so far as 
talk is concerned. And talk is a great thing 
for a man. Things are put into words. 
Instead of leaving the brain to generate 
vague nebulae, you call on your intellect to 
form your thoughts into clear entities, mar- 
shall them into companies, and parade them ~ 
across the larynx. Your mentality thus 
disciplined is as an army in battle array 
compared to the mob scene enacted in the 
truly solitary brain. One practises logic 
by argument, and by practice becomes a 
rational being, and as such is thenceforward 
entitled, as of right, to enter into relations 
with a rational universe. There are “fan- 
cies that break through language and es- 
cape”’, but they are rarer than the slovenly 
minded would have us think. For the artist 
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conversation is necessary in order to develop 
concision; for art is life expressing itself 
through beautiful forms, whether of marble 
or language. And without a companion 
dialogue is impossible. 

The advantages of associating with myself 
have been many. I have always found him 
a ready listener. In time he even devel- 
oped a voice of his own, and now has a good 
deal of individuality and talks well, often 
puncturing some inflated paragraph of mine 
with a shrewd comment. He never inter- 
rupts when I have not finished, provid- 
ing I am really delivering an utterance of 
some weight or ingenuity. Such a critic is 
he that I now submit all my schemes and 
enterprises to him, and rely almost entirely 
on his judgment. If I have to face a diffi- 
cult interview with an outsider I rehearse 
it with him first. I am proud to acknow- 
ledge that my reputation for staircase wit 
is due entirely to his influence. I am never 
more than momentarily nonplussed. After 
a short chat with him I am ready to take up 
the battle at the exact spot where I was ap- 
parently surrendering. 
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Think of the joy of conversing with a 
friend whose experience has been identical 
with your own! If I quote a book he has 
read it; never have I known him to miss the 
full significance of a literary allusion or the 
point of a joke. If he refers to meeting a 
man at a certain place, I have been there 
too at exactly the same time, and know 
the man. 

Though our experiences have been the 
same we do not think alike; and there are 
temperamental differences without which 
our communion would be insipid, boresome 
and unbearable. I am impulsive and set 
forth wild ideas; he is rather cold and of a 
judicial caste. He is not as versatile as I 
am, but his sober thought has often called 
me back from frantic chases through the 
universe of thought and reminded me that 
after all I was a man and not a scampering 
puppy. Still the initiative is largely mine, 
and he lets me have reasonable latitude. 
I can coast along the edges of infinity until 
something catches my eye. Then I start 
to talk to him about it, and we go on slowly 


and, logically from there, Practically all 
P. & P—8, 
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of what I am credited with as inspiration is 
due to some deliberative talk we have had 
midway between the Moon and Venus. 

As he doesn’t do anything but think and 
talk to me, I suppose it is natural that he 
should be a little lacking emotionally. One 
thing I will say for his affectional nature: 
he has been a true friend to me. When I 
cannot sleep at night he is awake too and 
always ready to talk. I never caught his 
interest flagging on any topic I introduced 
from the mysteries of the fourth dimension 
to the color of tie I should buy for a friend’s 
birthday. His conversation is both pleas- 
ant and profitable, as a certain minister 
used to say at every stuffy church social I 
attended for four years. As Demophilus 
says: “‘It is better to converse more with 
yourself than others.”’ 

But, above all, I have had his undivided 
sympathy from the very first, and whereas 
he sometimes calls me a fool, and occasion- 
ally lectures me till I am sick of the sound of 
his voice, still I know he does it because he 
loves me, and it never really hurts. He has 
never done me a mean trick or fallen below 
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what I expected of him. Many a time I 
have had to ask his forgiveness for getting 
us into some mess or other and making him 
work overtime to get us out of it. He has 
never had the slightest reason to beg my 
pardon and really wouldn’t know how to 
do it. 

He has, by slowly educating me through 
the years, made me fit for human society, 
inalimited way. Through long intercourse 
with him I have learned to associate with 
others, and while my family and general 
acquaintance think me a nut, I have found 
a few choice souls who are willing to admit 
me to their society as a rational human 
being. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you this evening him who is 
my oldest, and still remains my most inti- 
mate, friend, the anonymous collaborator 
in my essays, and—my boon companion. 





Succumbed After Eighteen Years 
in Winnipeg 





“SUCCUMBED AFTER EIGHTEEN 
YEARS IN WINNIPEG” 


Gs course the headline writer who put 
that at the top of the column didn’t 
mean it. The word would catch the wan- 
dering eye; the spacing demanded a longer 
word than “‘died’’—voila! she succumbed; 
and by the use of the synonym the hurried 
writer achieved three telling epitaphs, one 
for the lady, one for his city, and one for 
himself. 3 
What clumsy fingers the man had, how 
inelegant his phrase! He puffs out his 
cheeks and uses a big word which is not 
sonorous, only hollow. This man will be 
proud of himself when he can order a good 
English dish, like roast beef, under its 
French name. He will tip the waiter a 
dollar to impress his guest, without any 
thought of the well-being of the waiter. He 
writes the account of a funeral, not to honor 
the dead, nor to bring comfort to the living, 
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but to show his supposed agility among the 
half million words of the English language. 
SuccuMB, to lie down under; to sink 
under; to yield; to submit; to die. 
(L., sub, under, cumbere, to lie down). 

So speaks my dictionary and thus briefly 
is the tale told, a life tragedy summed up 
in a word. I can imagine the dry chuckle 
of Samuel Butler had his eye chanced upon 
that ill-chosen verb. His ‘‘Note Books”’ 
are full of evidence that his keen eyes were 
always observing such trifles: like sharp 
needles they punctured many a bubble. 

I have forgotten her name, but her photo- 
graph was printed, and in that tired face of 
a woman of forty or forty-five I read the 
confirmation of the reporter’s blunder. For 
eighteen years she had borne up and at last, 
worn out, had yielded, and had laid her 
down to submit todeath. To follow clerical 
example and wring significance from every 
word of the text we may ask what ghastly 
weight she sank under. And with the 
minister’s usual perspicacity we shall find 
the answer in the fifth word following— 
Winnipeg. 
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Rupert Brooke, in his ‘‘Letters from 
America’, has done the only competent 
picture of this city that I have ever seen. 
But his scoffing was in the vein of high 
comedy like ‘‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”. In every line he tells us 


“What fools these mortals be!”’ 


It did not enter the head of that young man 
that, for thousands of its inhabitants, the 
community ideals, at which he laughs, make 
of this city a prison whose walls are lack of 
money, family ties, and what not. I wish 
that some gifted pen had written of Winni- 
peg in the style of ‘‘Hamlet’’. I wish that 
Samuel Butler had seen that headline in- 
stead of me. Then he would have written 
the tale of a monotony which would have 
been a revelation in pessimism to the 
disciples of Schopenhauer. 

For this woman perhaps had been brought 
up on the downs of Surrey and for the last 
eighteen years spring had meant to her only 
dirty streets and house-cleaning. She had 
traded a country which was a rest to the 
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eyes and heart for Portage Avenue. She 
had gone as far as Headingly and it was all 
the same, and quite devoid of beauty. In 
desperation she had once hired an auto- 
mobile and driven all the way to Portage- 
la-Prairie, and there was no change for sixty 
miles except that in some places the road 
was bad. She didn’t try again. 

Or perhaps till the age of twenty-five she 
had lived by the sea in Nova Scotia, and 
had never tired of watching the Atlantic 
going about its mysterious business. Her 
ears had heard its anger and its love mur- 
murs, and her woman’s heart had under- 
stood its strange and contrary behavior. 
She went to see the Red River and watched 
it slowly, tiresomely conveying the soil of 
North Dakota into our Province. It was 
as attractive as a sluggish laborer sullenly 
shovelling dirt out of a ditch. Here too 
she only went once. 

Or perhaps her girlhood was spent among 
the Laurentians, where the sunsets are such 
gorgeous, medieval things, and the hills 
stand so bold. Their granite peaks gave 
one something to look up to. She jour- 
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neyed to Bird’s Hill and asked a passer-by 
where the hill was. 

Her face was not remarkable; she may 
never have been a pretty girl or an attractive 
woman. But the central fact of her life 
was written plain all over the picture: she 
had expected something and failed to find it. 
Year by year she saddened; little by little 
she sank under the burden of desire un- 
realized. At last she lay down. I did not 
see any particular degree of nobility in the 
face; she was not one of those spirits who 
stand rigid until they break with a crash. 

Commonplace as she was, let us do poetic 
justice here by rescuing her from the jour- 
nalist, and ourselves find some more deli- 
cate tribute to serve as epitaph and close 
for her story. Let us find some verse to 
serve as memorial. | 

I cannot think of her as dying with the 
hoarse, throaty cry of Browning’s “ Pro- 
spice” on her lips. What courage she had 
was not the courage of the fighter, but the 
silent bravery of the endurer of many things. 
She was worn down piecemeal. She could 
not have responded even faintly to Walt 
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Whitman’s valedictory. She would have 
stared stupidly on that savage old man 
saying— 
“Tis not for nothing, Death, 
I sound out you, and words of you, with daring 
tone—embodying you, 
In my new democratic chants—keeping you for 
a close, 
For last impregnable retreat—a citadel and tower, 
For my last stand—my pealing, final cry.” 


How could she thrill to that? when her soul 
only said: 


“Ah woe is me! 
I have no heart for harvest time, 
Grown sick with hope deferred from chime to 
chime.”’ 


But I failed to find in the face that inner 
light which would indicate a response to the 
pious hopes on which Christina Rossetti 
fed her soul. The stately resignation of 
“Crossing the Bar’’ was not hers. She 
did not know the dignity of voluntary with- 
drawal from our midst. She was miserably 
defeated. 

No, the poet to chant her funeral hymn 
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is one of different mould—Matthew Arnold, 
who walked bewildered from the cradle to 
the grave, and who was so obsessed with 
the subject of death that more than half his 
poems deal withit. Starting with the tragic 
end of Sohrab on the sands by Oxus, where 


‘All down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled, 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gathered on their native bank’’— 


on, past the graves of Heine and Geist, 
through the ‘“‘Memorial Verses’? where 
Byron and Wordsworth are wept for, and 
we are saddened by Rotha’s wave keeping 
fresh the grass over the remains of Goethe, 
clear to ‘‘The Last Word’’, which was his 
“nealing, final cry”, we find the same 
theme, the same questionings. Such is his 
affinity with the elegy that the four words 
most typical of him are those from “‘ Rugby 
Chapel ’’— 
(Cold, 
Solemn, unlighted, austere’. 


And while I would have Samuel Butler 
enlarge upon the city which oppressed this 
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nameless woman even unto death, I would 
have Arnold and no other compose the 
song for her burial. . 


““Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew: 
In quiet she reposes; 
Ah! would that I did too!” 


She has escaped now from her prison, the 
shackles of family and poverty having fallen 
quite away. Though she does not bound 
vigorously to the opened door, like some of 
the heroic gentlemen I have named, she is 
still the released prisoner—perplexed at her 
new freedom, which she will nevertheless 
learn to use and enjoy. 


“Her mirth the world required; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 
But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be.”’ 


She laughed, no doubt, to please husband 
and children, but that was a surface thing. 
Of late years there had been no merriment; 
at least that is what the picture told me. 
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“Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound; 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round.” 


Weariness had finally conquered all. The 
far-off memories of sailing-ships at sea, or 
mountains, or pleasant Devonshire mea- 
dows, were nothing but a dull ache, things 
better forgotten. How wonderful that hav- 
ing lost all—even hope itself—she should 
have been pushed out into the larger life! 


“Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath; 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death.” 





Local Color 


Pe seb 9. 





LOCALS COLOR 


| Baas NYE wrote up an art exhibit and 

delighted thousands by the fun he was 
able to poke at the pictures. ‘‘The Wo- 
man at the Well” won a word of praise: 
“You could tell at a glance which was the 
woman and which was the well.”’ His at- 
titude of cheerful unenlightenment appealed 
to us all. We have lived far from art gal- 
leries. We number among our acquain- 
tances plumbers, farmers, bankers, lawyers 
and an author or two, perhaps even a poet, 
but no sculptors or painters. They are 
strange animals and, as such, merit suspi- 
cion. When a concocter of obvious jokes, 
like Bill Nye, is candid enough to admit 
an ignorance which we share, he gets our 
sympathy at once. 

We have had ample excuse for our hostil- 
ity to painting and such like frippery. For 
we have had a certain roundabout contact 
with art. Do you remember when our 
minister spent three months in Europe? 
And how he came back and delivered a 
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lecture on famous paintings he had seen? 
Yes, you smile over it now, but it was not 
so funny when we were sitting through it. 
How we cursed his Madonnas! We noted, 
too, with quiet cynicism, that he did not 
bring back prints of the pictures he professed 
most to admire. That photograph of the 
lake at Lucerne was his most eloquent 
comment on the Tate and the National 
Galleries. 

Years later we read ‘Ruggles of Red 
Gap’’, and rejoiced in the chapter where 
Cousin Egbert and Jeff Tuttle foregather in 
a Paris cafe and compare notes on cathe- 
drals. Cousin Egbert has dodged the Louvre 
by sitting every day in some inviting little 
retreat and copying out his ‘“‘impressions’”’ 
from a guide book. It is tedious work, but 
the drink is a little compensation, and Mrs. 
Effie is so pleased and surprised that Egbert 
shows such intelligent appreciation of the 
pictures. Whoamong us has read that, and 
failed to respond to Harry Leon Wilson’s 
humor? We are comforted in knowing that 
he expressed not only our feelings, but also 
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the honest sentiments of the overwhelming 
majority of our countrymen. 

So, when it was suggested that I write of 
Mr. Phillip’s Exhibition, I felt as incompe- 
tent as though Atlas had asked me to take 
his place for an hour while he stepped out to 
get a cup ofcoffee and asandwich. Out ofa 
monumental ignorance I was to write for a 
public who had no more interest in Mr. 
Phillips than in the King of the Cannibal 
Isles, and no more interest in his pictures 
than in the fossils of the Myocene Age. 
The stupendous folly of the thing was ir- 
resistible, like Dunsany’s ‘‘temptation to 
some unknown sin’’. For such a one as I, 
Bill Nye’s is the only possible method. 
Lacking his wit, I can but imitate his 
candor. 

_I had to be dragged to see Mr. Phillip’s 
pictures. For I was subject to the great 
Canadian illusion that first-class painting 
started with Raphael and ended with G. F. 
Watts, or maybe Sir Joshua Reynolds; that 
this art was native to Italy, Holland and, 
in lesser degree, to France and England; that 
worth-while pictures could no more be 
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painted on this side of the Atlantic than 
strawberries could be raised on the Arctic 
ice packs. Do not our young men go to 
learn painting at Paris, while they learn 
medicine and surveying at home? The 
sombre browns of the Dutch school, the 
protuberant stomachs of the Botticelli wo- 
men, the winged cherubs flying about in the 
clouds—all these were foreign relics, musty 
and meaningless. There was something 
repelling, also, in the building itself. That 
huge, gaudy, bottom layer of a wedding 
cake, might fittingly house some things, but 
not Beauty—never that. 

Then I stood before the pictures, and the 
prejudices vanished. I was standing on the 
shore of a Canadian lake, at my feet sand 
and pebbles, and then the water started, 
and stretched away, mile after mile, to the 
far shore. It was very still and quite hot. 
There was not a bird nor a cloud to be seen; 
the tall, rank grass beside me was motion- 
less. It was about noon. I suppose I had 
unconsciously checked the time by the 
shadows, though I was not interested in 
anything but the blessed sight of that far 
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shore. Often had I come out on lakes like 
that and found bodily rest in a long, steady 
look across the quiet water. Smoothwater 
and Lady Sydney have the same unbroken 
shore-line opposite. Neither has any outlet 
to the west. My eye travelled north along 
the purple line—the old woodsman’s habit— 
looking for the portage. I saw a piece of 
yellow wood. It was the frame of the pic- 
ture and I was back in the Industrial Bureau 
looking at Mr. Phillips’ Art Exhibit. There 
was a hum of talk, and I glanced back. 
There was no canoe there, no packs, no 
partner pulling at his disreputable pipe— 
only some city people chattering about the 
pictures. But, when I looked back at the 
wall, prepared to find a vanished lake, lo! 
there it was, stretching mile after mile, 
with a slight heat haze over it. And I 
could smell that water. 

This wonderful illusion was perpetrated 
again and again as I moved around the 
room. Now it was a mass of rock rising 
sheer out of the water, and it seemed that 
I was paddling along the lea shore of a big 
island at the south end of Lady Evelyn 
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Lake. Or it might be that I saw a point 
running out into the water, and the old 
longing came to me to know what was 
around the point. A few good strokes now! 
Instinctively I tightened my hand on a 
paddle, which turned out to be my hat. 
The waterfall set me speculating as to trout; 
a twilight scene and I caught myself won- 
dering if we were going to have pancakes for 
supper. I was too seasoned by this time 
to turn and look for the tent, but I did sniff 
to catch the smell of the wood-smoke. 
Memories, memories everywhere! There 
was a common moonlight scene from Tema- 
gami. Common? Whataword! As though 
that could ever be anything but rare, and 
the more familiar the more precious. But 
finest of all was a great Norway pine, with 
its sturdy, rough, red trunk, and two heavy 
branches loaded with dark green, and behind 
it thelake. Iknowthattree. It stands on 
the east shore of Lake Memphremagog, in 
the Province of Quebec. To the left of it, 
just outside the picture, is its brother. It is 
fourteen years since I saw that tree, but I 
recognized it instantly. So other scenes 
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came up, bygone mountains formed them- 
selves along a far shore that Mr: Phillips 
had not painted, and the Laurentians stood 
before me ‘‘rude, indissuadable”’. 

Have you ever lived in the Canadian 
woods? Ifso, you will recall the prevalence 
of what Farnol’s Imp, in ‘““My Lady Ca- 
price’, calls trees ‘‘with — stickie-out 
branches’’. The alders are along the river 
bank, and the islands are covered with 
spruce and hemlock. The cedars grow by 
the shore, and the jackpine clings to the 
bare rocks with heroic tenacity. The big 
lake itself, now, as you fight towards it, is 
seen through a framework of branches. 
Probably one or two of them drape them- 
selves right across your picture. Mr. 
Phillips has accepted the situation with good 
grace, and has let these branches, trees, 
sticks and odds and ends of vegetation be- 
come a characteristic feature of his 
landscapes. 

Ours is a spacious country. We are con- 
scious of comforting distances and benignant 
amplitudes. The Canadian eye roves, not- 
ing the horizons, peering along the vistas 
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that open so unexpectedly upon the travel- 
ler. Lying on our backs after the mid-day 
meal we gaze through the foliage overhead 
at the sky and the clouds. In this respect, 
also, Mr. Phillips proves himself a good 
Canadian. For you can do all those things 
in his pictures. The first painting that I 
saw was marked by width of view. There 
was plenty of room. And there always is. 
Even where the attention is centred on 
some near object, there is generally an open- 
ing, a break, and one can look through, and 
beyond, till he feels that the artist has as- 
similated something of the generosity of 
Nature herself in this matter of space. 

Mr. Phillips is most faithful to Nature. 
His distances are real. The eye rests con- 
tentedly on something miles away, and 
then (being a roving Canadian eye) it 
focusses itself on the tree or the branch in the 
foreground. This also’ bears inspection. 
The tree stands out, a thing of life. Mac- 
Whirter has painted trees, the oak, the 
birch and the larch. All that those trees 
stand for is conveyed to the beholder. But 
MacWhirter puts all his efforts on the tree. 
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A “background”’ is sketched in. It does 
not, in itself, satisfy. A few painters have 
worked with their eyes fixed on distant 
points and have ‘‘suggested” their fore- 
grounds. In both cases you must look at 
the one spot on which the painter had 
focussed his eyes. Mr. Phillips paints the 
whole thing with a kind of universal focus. 
It is most refreshing. I love trees enough to 
appreciate to the full Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
but I want a tree, like everything else, in 
its place. That place is by a real lake, or 
among other trees as real as itself, or on a 
bluff—a topographical and not a _ poker 
bluff, if you please. I love sheer distance, 
but I object to looking at it out of immediate 
chaos. When on the shore I want to look 
down the bay, but I prefer to stand on a 
solid block of granite or diabase rock, rather 
than on the vague and misty dream-rocks 
that are provided as ‘‘suggestions”’ by some 
painters. 

I found an artist to explain things to me. 
When he had grasped the point of my 
question, he said that the charm I found in 
Mr. Phillips’ pictures lay in their careful 
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workmanship. He said that people do not 
see a scene as a whole, but fix the attention 
on one spot only. An artist instinctively 
and by training sees more than the average 
observer. Mr. Phillips, having unusual 
powers both as observer and reproducer, had 
achieved the effect I have dwelt on at such 
length. I spoke of the naturalness of the 
scenes, and of the flooding memories of 
thousands of miles of canoe travel that came 
to me as I looked at the pictures. ‘‘That”’, 
said my guide, “is true impressionism. 
The artist has sought to convey to you the 
impression of that view on him, and he has 
evidently succeeded. The later, and false, 
impressionism is that striving for a single 
effect at the expense of everything else.’”’ 

It sounds like sense, but I do not propose 
to discuss it. I am not an art critic, nor 
am I writing for artists.’ Mr. Phillips has 
certainly succeeded as far as I am concerned, 
and I do not care whether you find his work 
more like that of Corot or Bruce Bairns- 
father. 

Mr. Phillips’ exhibit is made up chiefly 
of pictures he painted on the Lake of the 
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Woods last summer.* I thought of places 
farther east because I know best other spots 
where the water is just as blue and the shore 
line just as alluring. You do not need to 
“‘know about art”’ to enjoy these pictures. 
To appreciate Correggio’s satyrs and Wat- 
teau’s “‘Jupiter and Antiope”’ one needs an 
equipment of Greek mythology. To ap- 
preciate the art of the Italian Renaissance 
one needs something else. To appreciate 
W. J. Phillips one needs only a capacity for 
healthy enjoyment of out-door life in the 
summer-time. 

Finally, there is the national viewpoint. 
We are singularly proud of our manufactur- 
ing plants; our soldiers we cannot overpraise; 
our athletes; our wheat; our prize bulls— 
we honor all—because they are Canadian, 
and do us credit. Another side of life we 
treat differently. Our writers nearly all 
have to go to the United States to make a 
living; Canadian literature is produced with- 
out cheers from us, and the makers of it 
buy one-way tickets for New York. Our 
local University fills its chairs largely with 
Americans while our own teachers are lost 

*1920. 
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to us, and we do not know they are gone till 
they are appointed to important posts 
abroad. The famous painters of Eastern 
Canada sell their productions in the United 
States for large sums. It does not worry 
us. We are not proud of these men as we 
are proud of a Holstein bull.* But the day 
cometh when we are going to be ashamed 
of ourselves. Mr. Phillips has exhibited in 
the United States with success. The paint- 
ings he has sent to England have brought 
flattering invitations to join English societies 
of painters. His unique work in the craft 
of making prints from wooden blocks is at- 
tracting international attention. It may 
be that we do not want painters in our 
midst, particularly if they paint things we 
can understand. Perhaps we would rather 
read Walter Pater on Leonardo da Vinci, 
and gush over the Mona Lisa—which we 
have never seen. | 


*Note: As I have referred to live stock twice in this para- 
graph, it might be well to tell the rest of the story. Only 
about one-third of this article was printed in a local paper 
because of lack of space, and, by a strange coincidence, the 
same issue featured the photograph of a prize bull, which took 
up about a quarter of a page—more than enough space to 
contain this article entire. 
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BOOZE, RELIGION AND POETRY 


PART I 
RUM AND RELIGION 


66 


HAT substitute can we offer for al- 
coholic intoxication?”’ Iam not think- 
ing up a new home brew, but quoting a very 
wise man, the pastor of ‘‘The -Brick 
Church’’, New York, who, in 1919, made 
this the subject of a sermon. He admitted 
the need of intoxication and recommended 
the wine of the Holy Ghost as furnishing the 
requisite exaltation without resulting head- 
aches or subsequent prosecution. This was 
a cheering word from the _ prohibitionist 
ranks, If only more had known this great 
truth, prohibition would have come sooner, 
and easier, and would have been more solid 
on its legs than it is to-day. 

Intoxication performs two vital functions 
in man. It brings rest, forgetfulness and 
even oblivion in those moments when life 
can no longer be borne. It lifts a man out 
of the weary rut of humdrum existence and 
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enables him to aspire, to be brave and un- 
ashamed. It takes away the depressing 
need of being respectful to the mayor and, 
a priori, all policemen; the limitations of 
fatherhood, tax-paying, concern for reputa- 
tion, all fall from him and he reaches for 
the moon. Mentally he has become a 
child, and we have it on good authority 
that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Now and again he has achieved a naive 
kingship, and realized the destiny planned 
by his Father that he should ‘‘have domin- 
ion’’ over the things of this earth. This is 
necessary and right. It is essential to the 
soul of man that he should have absolute 
self-respect, even if temporary and arti- 
ficially induced. And who to-day, when 
quite sober, can believe that he is a fit com- 
panion for the gods? 

One might almost as well amputate 
everybody’s right leg in an effort to produce 
one-legged babies as legislate against liquor 
and expect humanity to cease craving for 
stimulants. Once in a while we all must, by 
some means or other, step outside of ordin- 
ary life, lock the door, and go on grand ad- 
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ventures in super-mundane spheres. It is 
a law of life, and hence stronger than 
parliaments. 

When the bars closed, men sought their 
equivalent in two realms. The first is 
religion. The preacher was quite right; the 
wine he offers is efficacious. I do not mean 
that the churches are swamped, crowded 
out of their old buildings by the thirsty, or 
anything like that. They might have been, 
but for the fact that they insisted on offering 
with the wine certain extremely dry and 
unpalatable biscuits called creeds. These 
stuck in the throat and caused much cough- 
ing and choking. The ministers do not 
understand the composition of the hard- 
tack they dispense, and could not cook a 
fresh sea-biscuit to save their lives. They 
are well stocked with left-overs, a legacy 
from their industrious predecessors of the 
dark ages. Economy is always the motto 
of churches: hence these ancient edibles are 
still handed out. If only they would employ 
a few analytical chemists to find out what is 
in them! Perhaps they were not meant to 
be eaten dry. 
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In spite of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the fare as a whole, it cannot be denied 
that the Churches have benefited. There 
is a life, a vigor, a vitality that was not there 
ten years ago. 

Some hold that the war is responsible for 
the Christian revival; that soldiers facing 
death thought soberly of hell and damna- 
tion, and resolved not to take a chance in 
future, but to go regularly to Sunday- 
school if they got home alive. I am sus- 
picious of this theory. From what I have 
heard of life in the trenches I do not believe 
it, and I would be sorry to have to acknow- 
ledge that our men were such cowards that 
they were frightened into Christianity. 

““But’’, argues my clerical friend, ‘‘men 
facing realities like that will instinctively 
turn to God.”’ 

Of course, of course; and what I cannot 
make him see is that God and the man who 
occupies the pulpit in his home town are 
not necessarily synonymous terms. 

Nearly all convicted murderers are con- 
verted before execution. The priest or 
minister isadmitted. He tells the murderer 
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that if he will only ‘‘bdelieve”’ his sins will be 
forgiven and he will be saved. It is Hob- 
son’s choice. If the preacher is wrong he 
stands to lose nothing; if he is right he 
stands to win the cancellation of his moral 
debts and bliss eternal. So he says he be- 
lieves. But it is a piker’s bet—just what 
one would expect from a congenital criminal. 
And you would put our fighting men into 
that class? I beg to disagree. 

The influx of energy into the Christian 
Church cannot be accounted for by the war. 
It can by prohibition. It is noteworthy 
that those churches which dispense wine 
without the biscuits have reaped the great- 
est benefit. In every city on this continent 
we find a class of church which frankly 
offers a jag. The service consists of rag- 
time hymns, and a syncopated sermon with 
a regular jazz accompaniment of Hallelu- 
jahs and Amens. The people roll on the 
floor, women scream, and pandemonium 
reigns. Such conduct would not have been 
permitted in any bar-room I was ever in. 
If I know what drunkenness is, I find it in 
these very popular churches. They are 
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‘‘pious orgies’”’ with the ‘‘pious”’ left out. 
They are glorious debauches induced emo- 
tionally, and countenanced by the com- 
munity because of the old, over-worked cry 
of “Ap MajorAm Der GLORIAM.’’ 


PART: II 


POETRY AND PoRT 


HE other direction in which men are 

finding a substitute for liquor is what I 
have called in the title ‘‘poetry”’. It also 
includes music, of which there is a great re- 
vival at present. I need not remind you of 
the growing popularity of the opera and the 
concert. In old time we sang a simple ditty 
at the opening of school. Those born with 
the ability performed well, the others. ill, 
and there was an end to it. Now the three 
R’s have a baby sister—Music—who bids 
fair to rival in attractiveness her slightly 
older brother, Manual Training. Normal 
children, who are not born canaries, are 
taught to sing by persons trained in the art 
of voice production. Music teachers to-day 
are on Easy Street compared to the pre- 
carious existences they led a short time ago. 
And in the most popular music of the day, 
the nth degree of ragtime, I find proof of my 
proposition that what is really being sought 
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is a form of intoxication. Some of it is 
tipsy enough. The gramophone is one of 
the most valued articles in the house. The 
kitchen range may be sold in a period of 
financial depression, but the gramophone 
will be retained; the payments will be pro- 
vided for—‘‘somehow’”’. 

Now look at the more startling situation 
in poetry proper. The day is not long past 
when poets lived in attics and consumed 
crusts. Why I remember that Milton sold 
‘Paradise Lost’’ for £5, and Tennyson 
traded ‘‘In Memoriam”’ for a plug of chew- 
ing tobacco, or some such story. In recent 
years we have seen ‘‘Spoon River Antho- 
logy”’ asa “‘best seller’’; yes, right up among 
the money makers, fit to associate financially 
with the novels of Ralph Connor, Ethel M. 
Dell and Company. Louis Untermeyer 
does not perhaps make as much out of his 
poetry as out of the mercantile corporation 
of which he is vice-president. But the two 
incomes cannot be compared. In the busi- 
ness world he is an employer; in the region 
of rhyme he is a laborer, and his returns 
come from the sweat of his own brow. 
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Amy Lowell is also “getting on’’. As said 
before, I am using the term ‘‘poetry’’ very 
loosely. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox is a prime example of 
what the public is ready to pay for in the 
line of verse. Ella is imbibed in the United 
States with the same nonchalance the Ameri- 
cans used to devote to small beer. There 
is a good analogy there. Both are light, 
frothy and sweet, and can be taken in large 
quantities without noticeable _ effect. 
““Poems of Cheer’? might be rechristened 
‘“Poems of Beer’’. Her verse, in short, does 
not go to the head ‘‘like wine’. 

But perhaps it is idle to point out such 
favorites when our real case lies in the fact 
that this continent is fairly overrun with 
swarms of poets, as indistinguishable from 
each other in merit as individual hornets 
when they pass by inacloud. These poets 
have names to-day, for census purposes, but 
to-morrow they shall be nameless. Like 
the hornets, they are all individualists, each 
making as much noise as he can, but we hear 
the hum only as a confused mass-discord. 

It may be that such choirs of soloists al- 
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ways existed, but it is certain that in times 
past our libraries were not seriously affected. 
Occasionally a bad poet, like Felicia He- 
mans, ‘‘got by”’, duly appearing between 
padded covers, but the mere fact that so 
much time could be given to her disparage- 
ment proves that the case was rare. The 
striking feature about our situation is that 
anybody who can make “‘sea’’ rhyme with 
‘“‘be’’ can get his poems published, and the 
magazines proceed to print pictures of him 
and his dog. There is no immunity any- 
where from these amateur Shelleys. A 
recent Atlantic Monthly carried an article by 
one of them, entitled ‘‘ Poetry as Merchan- 
dise’’. It described the receipt by her of a 
voucher inscribed ‘‘To Mdse—2 verses— 
$10.00”, and it was of sufficient general 
interest to print! 

I do not wish to name those who are 


deservedly nameless. Suffice it to generalize 
and remark on the thousands of volumes of 
poetry that are printed annually, the my- 
riads of bits of doggerel in our magazines 
every month, and then ask you to consider 
the startling fact that these things cost 
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money to print, and are duly paid for by 
the public. } 

It is useless to ascribe this deluge of 
dithyrambics, dirges, sonnets, and triolettes 
to a markedly increased appreciation on the 
part of the public. Out of what Whitman 
calls ‘‘the bad majority’’ we must never 
expect to get that delicate reaction to fine 
shadings and tones which is the sole 
machinery for determining good literature 
from bad. Only when a man is away from 
the crowd, hopelessly alienated, years ahead 
of his contemporaries or caught in some 
web of the past, can he attune his ear in the 
silences to distinguish between jingle and 
music, between the voice of an auctioneer 
and that of an archangel. 

Why this sudden rush to rhyme, out of 
all proportion to the normal temperament 
of our race? Whence the bel canto? 

Abraham Lincoln used to read Whitman 
in his law office, and the habit was strange 
enough to form a tradition lasting to this 
day. It must have been unusual—almost 
unique. When I was young, men did not 
admit a love for poetry. If they indulged, 
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it was a secret vice; but I do not think it 
was ever wide-spread because it was con- 
sidered unmanly. To-day I meet my law- 
yer friends in the poetry sections of the 
book-stores, and they do not blush. I know 
one who has a set of the English poets dis- 
played in his office. He goes back there at 
night to read them. I remember a time, 
not long ago, when he used to go somewhere 
else in the evening, and when he got home 
he could not have told the difference between 
““The Recessional’”’ and an iron policeman. 
This man has solved the difficulty of pro- 
hibition. He takes down William Morris 
and reads: | 


“Gold on her head and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet; 
Ah! quwelle est belle La Marguerite.”’ 


He says it over a few times and he is lit up. 
At the end of that poem he is in such a state 
that he can turn over the page and read 


‘“Two red roses across the moon” 


and it looks quite reasonable to him. 
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The cool and calculating way in which 
this brainy lawyer sought out the old vin- 
tages, the classics—‘‘the extravagant wine, 
the good wine, Lacrima Christi, super- 
naculum!’’—gave me a rare insight into the 
poetry craze. His earliest artificial excite- 
ment had come in the schoolroom from “The 
Lady of Shalott” or “The Bridge of 
Sighs’”’. The subliminal self carried the 
memory over half a lifetime and sent him 
back to Byron and Burns at an age when a 
really moral man would consider it about 
time to read Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Holy Living 
and Holy Dying’’. 

I caught another lawyer looking for a 
copy of Swinburne. He knew what would 
give him a good start. Unfortunately pro- 
hibition has resulted in the exhaustion of our 
local stock of verbal champagne brewed by 
that poet with the orange-colored hair. O 
prophetic eyes of Putney which saw the 
approaching drouth and provided for it! 

It was my intention when I started this 
essay to prove that the poetry craze really 
did originate as a substitute for vinous 
stimulants. I intended to explain how the 
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chanting of verse could intoxicate. My 
proposition needs no proof. It is self- 
evident. 

I intended to show also how the poets 
themselves frequently got tight over the 
fumes of what they were concocting. All 
poets are affected at times, but these modern 
amateurs usually pass beyond the edge of 
reason with their first successful perfor- 
mance and never afterwards utter an intel- 
ligible word. ‘‘Others’’, an anthology pub- 
lished by Knopf, displays a disgusting 
amount of hiccoughing and bleariness. But 
these are the little fellows, and I feel like a 
coward hitting them. So I will take Ezra 
Pound, who, when sober, is entitled to re- 
spect. Such work as the translations from 
Guido Cavalcanti is good journeyman work 
for any poet, but by the time he reached 
“‘Lustra”’ “the ship had sailed”. Or, for 
those who prefer Shakespeare’s slang to 
Harry Leon Wilson’s, Ezra was ‘‘corned”’. 
Here follows one of Pound’s late offerings 
to the muses. If it is poetry there must be 
a closer relation than we thought between 
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“Ah Muse!” and “amuse”. The poem is 
quoted entire. 


PAPYRUS. 
Spring 
Too long 
Gongula 

A much more generous impulse has come 
to me. Among the millions of drinkers 
there were many who were connoisseurs; 
who had palates appreciative of Royal Isola; 
who preferred, say, the subtleties of white 
Rhenish to the generous platitudinous Bur- 
gundy. Finding themselves in new sur- 
roundings, they are not at home, do not 
know their way about yet. To such, per- 
haps I can be of some help, translating the 
titles or labels into terminology more 
familiar to them. 

For a morning bracer I know of nothing 
better than Scott. Even the poet’s name 
carries its occult significance to all initiates. 
Take that passage of ‘‘Marmion”’, describ- 
ing the insults that passed between the 
hero and the Earl of Angus, starting: 

‘‘But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke—”’ 
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Continue for forty lines to “ portcullis fall’’. 
This is the place where they apply to each 
other ‘‘the shorter and uglier word”’. The 
terseness of the epithets reminds one of the 
more vigorous days of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Read it aloud with heated emphasis: 


“And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp’’. 
It will tone you up, get the blood going, set 
you on your feet for the day. On that 
morning at least you will not slink into your 
office chair, but you will tread the familiar 
way to the office with a new spring in your 
step. The light of battle will be in your 
eyes as they fall on the morning’s mail 
on your desk. 

If it has been your custom to sit at night 
by the fireside with a decanter of Scotch on 
a little table beside you, and if you reach out 
some evening and the table is bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, do reach a little 
further, and take from the shelf that old 
volume of Kipling. Turn to his “‘L’Envoi”’: 
““There’s a whisper down the field where the year 

has shot her yield 
And the ricks stand grey in the sun, 
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Singing—‘Over then, come over, for the bee has 
quit the clover 
And your English summer’s done!” 


Read on till the swing of it gets you—till 
you smell the bilge water and feel the excite- 
ment of creaking rope and straining timber. 
You will feel the floor heaving under you 
by the time you come to the lines: 


“And I'd sell my tired soul for the bucking, beam- 
sea roll 
Of a black Bilboa tramp;— 
With her load-line over the hatch, dear lass, 
And a drunken Dago crew, 
And her nose held down on the old trail, our own 
trail, the out trail, 
From Cadiz Bar on the Long Trail, the trail that 
is always new.” 


You will need your sea-legs under you. 
With the stars wheeling overhead, and the 
deck rolling beneath your feet, you will need 
to hold tight to the furniture as you feel 
your way to bed that night. Your spirit 
will be elate, your heart expansive, for 
these lines ‘“‘have authority over the souls 
of men’’—tough sea-going men like you 
and me. 

P. & P.—11. 
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Stronger brews than these I can offer, but 
do not recommend them until you have 
had more experience in quaffing the celestial 
fire through eye and ear instead of mouth 
as in ye olden days. There is, for instance, 
“The Battle of the Baltic”, by Thomas 
Campbell, and ‘‘Agincourt”’, by Michael 
Drayton: 
“The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led; 
With the main Henry sped 
Among his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, 
A braver man not there; 
O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went— 
Our men were hardy.” 


I have started with the whiskies of Liter- 

ature because the advertisements I find in 

my mail so frequently these days* always 
*1918, 
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start with Scotch whiskies and follow this 


order: Irish whiskies, alcohol, rye whiskies, 
rum, brandies. My illustrations are sup- 
posed to cover these with “‘Agincourt”’ as 
the equivalent of ‘‘Hennessy 3 Star’’. If I 
were dying and that poem were forced into 
my consciousness, as one would force brandy 
between the teeth of one in rigor mortts, 
then I would experience a shock in sym- 
pathetic vibration with those flights of 
English arrows which, so suddenly, with 
swift sting, struck the French horses. I 
know I would open my eyes and take a 
fresh, if temporary, grip on physical plane 
life. 

The ales, beers and stouts I shall not 
touch. You can get them by the case in 
any book-store. 

Byron will serve as a good draft port, and 
I would advise a short course of him before 
you attempt the apparently milder, but 
really much more treacherous, varieties of 
red wine supplied by Burns, Herrick and 
Company. Sir John Suckling, Ben Jonson, 
Thomas Carew and the Earl of Surrey have 
all been connected with this firm. William 
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Habington was the founder, and a little of 
his own distilling can still be had. Lucky 
are you if you find and have the wit to ap- 
preciate it. But all these are for the refined 
taste only; they are to be supped, not 
guzzled. You lose the intended effect, you 
insult the cup, when you tilt back your head 
and drain at a swallow such a poem as: 


How LILuies CAME WHITE. 
“White though ye be; yet, lillies, know, 
From the first ye were not so: 
But Ile tell ye 
What befell ye; 
Cupid and his Mother lay 
In a Cloud; while both did play, 
He with his pretty finger prest 
The rubie niplet of her breast; 
Out of the which, the creame of light, 
Like to a Dew, 
Fell downe on you, 
And made ye white.’’ 


The liqueurs, with the poets, are distilled 
in somewhat erratic fashion. Each of the 
great ones occasionally supplies us with a 
little vermouth. None makes a specialty 
of it, for the same reason that liqueurs have 
never been a staple beverage except with 
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the depraved. Without making a complete 
catalogue, I must leave this subject un- 
touched except to prove my point by quoting 
a potent passage from Matthew Arnold’s 
‘““Strayed Reveller”’: 
“Faster, faster, 

O Circe, goddess, 

Let the wild thronging train, 

The bright procession 

Of eddying forms, 

Sweep through my soul!”’ 


As the law now stands they do not arrest 
you for things like that. Better lay in a 
carefully selected stock before the prohibi- 
tionists have seen the effect of such poems. 
For auld lang syne I am going to indulge 
inaparenthesis. Forget-me-nots have their 
place in the garden, and many of us remem- 
ber the days when a glass of sherry was not 
a matter to be looked into by the Lord 
High Executioner. Our lyrical seers have 
provided for this also and, if your heart is 
sad for the never returning past, you may 
console yourself by re-living the old delights 
as preserved in our libraries.. The drinking 
songs of Eugene Field will suit the case. 
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He is not at all abstruse as he writes of ‘‘the 
large cold bottle and the small hot bird”, 
or of ‘‘all good fellows who are thirsty at 
5 a.m’’.—O! Memories, Memories! In the 
present decade many an old heart will 
gladden and many a regretful tear will be 
shed over such lines as: 


“There is a glorious candor in an honest quart of 
wine.” 


Tom Moore and Byron have excellent 
bits of the same, but the well-nigh inex- 
haustible mine for this kind of treasure is 
Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Rubaiyat’”’. Do not listen 
to the disputes as to whether Omar’s wine is 
a symbol. Leave that to those who use 
poetry otherwise than as an intoxicant. 
Content yourself with the maddening juice 
that runs jauntily down the pages in purple 
cascades. 

Saving the best wine for the last is the 
modern custom, however differently things 
might have been ordered in Cana of Galilee. 
English literature is particularly rich in 
champagnes. Shelley is our Mumm’s 
Extra Dry, to be used judiciously. Per- 
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sonally I prefer the wines of richer tint, the 
sparkling Burgundies, and naturally Keats 
is the more read by me. I confess to feeling 
lonely in the high transparencies of Shelley. 

Choicest among the heady, effervescent 
brands are the Pre-Raphaelite effusions. 
How they bubble in the glass! Rossetti and 
Morris—how gracefully they ‘“‘work’’! How 
strong their intoxicating qualities! How 
pretty and harmless they seem! Well it 
were for a man to go slowly here, varying 
his drink with the flat, bitter sauterne of 
Pope, till he come to a thorough under- 
standing of his own capacity for such 
ferment as: 


“Tf even I go to Hell, I cannot choose 
But love you, Christ, yea, though I cannot keep 
From loving Launcelot; O Christ! must I lose 
My own heart’s love? see, though I cannot weep, 


‘““Yet am I very sorry for my sin; 
Moreover Christ, I cannot bear that hell, 
I am most fain to love you, and to win 
A place in Heaven sometime: I cannot tell:” 


Even so, the delirious words of Guenevere 
make our heads spin and hearts grow 
tremulous. 


. 
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And one there was of all that school a 
master poet, who understood vibrations of 
the soul, till he could mix soft sigh of sum- 
mer winds with winter rain and women’s 
tears to melt the bravest heart. I speak of 
Swinburne. The red warmth of the painter 
school, with their insistence on rose-colored 
flesh, and bruiséd scarlet of the lips that 
cling, he mixed with Shelley’s crystal flame 
and produced a wine superlative. ‘‘Felise’’, 
“Faustine”’, ‘‘Dolores’’, ‘‘Laus Veneris”’ 
and ‘‘The Hymn to Proserpine”! In my 
mind’s eye I behold you, the richest, the 
sweetest, the best, not read now by the fire, 
nor with the student’s aching eyes, but 
exalted at last at the banquet the rich man 
gives to his friends. As the wonderful 
meal has ended a singer steps out from the 
wall, and he holds in his hands a great 
volume from which he commences to read: 


“‘And Bacchus cast your mates and you 
Wild grapes to glean; 
Your flower-like lips were dashed with dew 
From his, Faustine. 


“Your drenched loose hands were stretched to hold 
The vine’s wet green, 
Long ere they coined in Roman gold 
Your face, Faustine.’’ 
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And the eyes of the guests start to sparkle 
and sudden 
and sharp comes their breath 


as they hear the rich voice of the speaker 


mingle passion and pity and death 


And this one laughs as he listens 
t : 
enthralled by the crimes of Faustine, 


and his neighbor slips under the table 


quite drunken and 
dead 


to the world. 


» 
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Well are you revenged, Charles Swinburne, 
For the slights we paid you of yore 
When you were too naughty to please us 
And now when we've barred up the door 
To keep demon rum in safe places 
We haul out your poems and drink them 
Till we fall drunken down on the floor 
And the eyes and the ears of us closing 
Can take in your beauty no more. 


OR SR RS SRS SE ek * *K * 


Then I went to bed. Next morning I 
gazed in horror at the last paragraphs of this 
essay. I called my wife. 

“‘Look at the havoc I have made of this 
thing. It’s disgraceful! It’s disgusting!”’ 

She laughed and turned away. Franti- 
cally I shouted after her: ‘‘What’s to be 
done? This rubbish can’t go out. Look 
here; it starts to scan, after a fashion, at 
‘And one there was.’ It occasionally breaks 
into rhyme like a sick Longfellow. The 
meter changes half a dozen times and it is 
supposed to be prose. Do you see, after my 
Swinburne quotation, how I slip, slither and 
slip into the most maudlin doggerel? I 
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evidently tried to hang on to the semblance 
of prose but lost my grip and slid down hill 
to my doom.” 

“T think that’s the funniest part,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘you have proved your case. You 
got drunk yourself.” 

“But how can I finish it off?’’ I asked the 
source of all wisdom beneath this roof. 

“Oh, just put Q.E.D., and sign your 
name.’’ Which I duly did. 

“How do you think it happened?”’ I asked 
a little later at the breakfast table. 

She ran her eye over the pages. ‘‘ Well, you 
seem to have been mixing your drinks rather 
childishly.”’ 

I hung my head. 
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MANHATTAN—THE BOOK-BUYER’S 
. HEAVEN 


A CERTAIN type of man hates books 

and fears them; he despises those who 
read them and deprecates without ceasing 
the enervating influence of printer’s ink. 
The opposition to popular education of two 
generations back was not founded on a 
superstition, but on the soundest logic. 
The book devotee is at a real disadvantage 
in the race for wealth. The subtler pleas- 
ures of the mind are bound, in the long run, 
to undermine and supplant the pleasures of 
the body. The book passion is an appetite 
that grows by what it feeds on, and is a far 
mightier force than alcohol in weakening 
materialistic ambition. But since the 
Anglo-Saxon race has ceased to worship 
solely the golden calf—that jealous god, the 
accumulation of money—there has been an 
ever-growing fraternity of book lovers. 
These happy souls are still looked down on 
by the wise sons of Mammon, but their 
numbers give them courage to continue their 
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heretical way. Regardless of all admoni- 
tions to go to the ant, they still consider the 
lily. An old teacher of mine used to boast 
that when young he would go without his 
supper to hear a good concert. To-day 
there are thousands of men living a hand-to- 
mouth existence from the cradle to the grave 
that they may possess modest libraries and 
have leisure to disport themselves therein. 
They do not consider themselves martyrs 
but the favored ones of earth. 

The axiomatic poverty of these book-be- 
sotted folk is recognized in New York. 
The Woolworth building was built as a 
temple sacred to the memory of safety pins, 
lamp shades and coat hangers; but there is 
no corresponding edifice erected out of the 
proceeds of book sales. The visitor will 
find no attendant with a megaphone direc- 
ting him to the places he seeks, no conductor 
on the elevated announcing: ‘‘Entrance to 
the Johnson Bookstore.”’ From a Fifth 
Avenue bus he will see five bookstores, re- 
splendent in plate glass and gilt lettering. 
Inside, alas, there is only disappointment; 
for these places cater to the millionaires, 
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and will install libraries in the home ona 
wholesale scheme. The shelves are filled 
with de luxe editions and the prices also are 
de luxe. In one of these emporia I picked 
up a small volume of D. G. Rossetti’s 
poems, about four by five inches, neatly 
bound in half leather. As the price was 
marked in code it was necessary to apply to 
aclerk. ‘Five dollars’’, he said. When I 
suggested that he show me the department 
where they kept books less expensively 
bound, he said they had hardly a volume in 
the store costing less. I found the air on 
Fifth Avenue singularly refreshing. 

But, hidden away in obscure corners of 
the city, off the gay and bedizened high- 
ways, in streets narrow and dark, beneath 
fading signs and dilapidated awnings, you 
may find the entrance to paradise. For the 
second-hand bookstores of Manhattan will 
fulfil your wildest dreams. Here are the 
books that were given as presents but 
found no favor with their Philistine recipi- 
ents; here, at long last, repose the libraries 
of the plutocrats waiting only for your 
awakening touch. What greater joy than 
P, & P12. 


. 
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to wipe the dust from one of these proud 
volumes and discover its uncut pages, the 
essence of fair virginity! With what quick- 
ened pulses you pay the trifling price of 
your slave and take her home to give full 
expression to your lust in the ravishment 
of those chaste pages! How you bless the 
pride which caused her erstwhile owner to 
pay the great price for her; how you exult 
over his blindness to her charms; how 
fiendishly you gloat over the stupidities of 
so many people which have resulted in this 
incomparable addition to your harem! How 
happy you are! 

Even as Wall Street is the clearing house 
for the finance of this continent, so the 
dozens of second-hand bookshops of New 
York—some of them very near Wall Street 
—are the literary clearing houses of America. 
They are fed from diverse and mysterious 
sources. Exchange is .common; poverty 
brings in a few; then dealers have relations 
with publishers and buy up remnants of 
editions, thus cornering a modest market; 
libraries public and private are bought en 
bloc. Soonand soon. They keep pouring 
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in, singly or by the thousand, and always 
there are the hungry buyers stealing softly 
up and down the rows and taking away any- 
thing from a little one at a nickel to a 
large boxful costing twenty dollars. One 
dealer told me that he had been in his 
shop till four that morning with an out-of- 
town customer who had bought sixty-four 
dollars’ worth. His store was one of the 
cheapest in the city, and I happened to 
know that two men could not carry seven- 
teen dollars’ worth with comfort. So I got 
a mental snap-shot of a large dray backed 
up to the front door, and the jubilant pur- 
chaser, a little wild and pale in the early 
dawn, directing the loading of his treasures. 

Though these stores are not seen on the 
main thoroughfares, they have a nesting 
tendency which is quite convenient for the 
buyer. If you stumble into one you have 
probably connected with a chain of half a 
dozen, and can settle down for an after- 
noon’s sport. This hiving tendency is best 
seen in the Fourth Avenue section, which 
extends on both sides of the Avenue from 
Ninth to Fourteenth Streets, and there 


* 
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abruptly ends. On Fifty-ninth Street you 
first strike luck at number 61, then go a 
block east and find four between numbers 
109 and 120. The Vesey Street section 
begins practically at the West Side wharves 
and extends easterly past where old Trinity 
Church mingles its shadows with those of 
the Woolworth Building (the Cathedral of 
Commerce), and on to Broadway, where the 
street, changing its name for some for- 
gotten reason, becomes Ann Street. There 
are two or three stores on Ann Street. 
These three sections are the best places on 
the Island, though there is a long row on 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, some 
more on lower Sixth Avenue, and a few in 
the heart of the financial district on Beek- 
man, Church and Nassau Streets. I am 
also told that there is a very large store in 
Brooklyn and another in the Bronx, but 
Manhattan Island will give sufficient scope 
to any ordinary purse. 

Every shoestore is almost the same as 
every other shoestore—the tiers of white 
boxes, the benches for the footsore and 
weary, the show windows full of nickel- 
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plated foot-rests with empty boots on them. 
But your second-hand bookstore is not 
built on any conventional plan. Here the 
whim of the proprietor is given free rein in 
everything from the choice of stock and the 
price to classification and arrangement. 
The most common feature, though not 
universal, is the bargain table set out on the 
sidewalk, where all books are either five 
ortencents. Inside the door each store is as 
potent with personality as a character from 
Dickens. One man was taught at his 
mother’s knee that order is heaven’s first 
law, and he has never forgotten it. His 
shelving is symmetrical, his books are 
carefully dusted and divided by topics and 
arranged alphabetically. His next-door 
neighbor has piled his wares on the floor in 
great heaps, barring access to the shelves 
altogether. Some stores rise to an impos- 
sible height and one leans backward on 
ladders until the neck is weary; others have 
low ceilings and one creeps along the bottom 
shelves like a quadruped. ‘The stocks, too, 
vary tremendously; this dealer. will run to 
theological literature and the next will 
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handle a predominance of fiction. A few 
preserve a nice balance, but the majority 
take on a distinct ‘‘character’’, like a huge, 
tangible, mental projection of the pro- 
prietor. Indeed this is a very personal 
matter, for in the second-hand store you 
will find none of the bovine ignorance of the 
goods which is fairly typical of the ‘‘new”’ 
stores. Of course it is impossible for the 
dealers to read everything they sell, but it 
is simply amazing to see the grasp they have 
of both classical and modern literature. 
They would put to shame the average lib- 
rarian. Ask for some book a little out of 
the ordinary and you will be startled at the 
reply, which will not only include a state- 
ment as to whether it is in stock, but also a 
short review of what other works by the 
same author are available, and possibly a 
summary of books on the same or similar 
subjects over a span of a century. Itisa 
pleasure to talk with these Hebrew gentle- 
men and obtain real help in one’s search. 
Their instant understanding of the buyer’s 
taste is a treat; their recommendations most 
satisfactory. Standing one day in the larg- 
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est bookstore in a Canadian city, I saw a 
man enter and heard him ask for ‘‘Stalky & 
Co”. The clerk immediately replied: ‘‘We 
haven’t got it.’” Within reach of her hand 
was a whole Kipling section and, being 
curious, I counted five different editions of 
the volume asked for. The public library 
of the same city has placed Wells’ novel, 
“The Soul of a Bishop’’, in the reference de- 
partment, theological section. I remember 
also a volume of selected tales from Boccac- 
cio—quite the spiciest out of the ‘‘De- 
cameron’’—placed among the books for 
children. This brand of stupidity will not 
be found among the second-hand bookstores 
of New York. 

This knowledge of their stock, and love of 
it, has led to varied results. That witty 
passage of Omar: 


“I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell’’, 


was forcibly brought home to me in two 
stores where the proprietors sat in their 
doorways engrossed in their reading. On 
endeavoring to buy from the first I was sur- 


x 
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prised at the air of boredom with which he 
regarded my intrusion. The second was 
positively testy over being disturbed, and 
with the deepest sympathy I retired in 
silence, deeming it impious to transact 
business with one at his devotions. 

By far the more common result is a dis- 
crimination in the purchase and classifi- 
cation of stock that will warm your heart. 
In what we came to call ‘‘the good store’’, 
on Fourth Avenue, the literary taste of 
dealers reaches its acme. It isa little place 
containing about ten thousand volumes or 
less, and trash is almost entirely absent. 
The prices are at the minimum and marked 
plainly in each volume. In no bookstore, 
old or new, anywhere, have I seen such a 
proportion of books I wanted to add to my 
library. An alert critic and shrewd man of 
business, this young proprietor has gathered 
around him a clientele of buyers with fine 
literary perceptions. Recognizing the pro- 
verbial impecuniosity of the bookworm, he 
sells at a narrow margin of profit, and thus 
has a constant and satisfactory turnover. 
All luck to him; would to heaven our pro- 
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fessors of English knew books as he does! 
He told me that Trotzky, when living in 
America, used to frequent the store. He 
would take out a book, sit down and read it 
through, put it back and go away. ‘He 
never had any money.’’ Perhaps Trotzky 
entered on his career of adventure in order 
to get the wherewithal to buy some of these 
books. I hope so. 

One of the stores on Vesey Street has an 
enormous amount of fiction, including, of 
course, translations from standard French 
authors. A lady seriously interested in 
literature, and glad of the chance to get 
works seldom found in Canadian stores, 
bought about a dozen volumes, including 
Flaubert’s ‘‘Madam Bovary”’, Prevost’s 
“Manon Lescault”’, ‘‘Madam du Barry”, 
one of Paul Bourget’s and so forth. Where- 
upon the affable proprietor made the lady 
a present of ‘‘One Day”’, which is a vulgar 
imitation of ‘‘Three Weeks’’. The dealer’s 
diagnosis was stupendously funny, but the 
point is that he made one at all. It is this 
very personal element that makes book 
buying such a treat. Suppose you visited 


x 
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some department store in a Canadian city 
and bought the poems of Shelley, Tennyson, 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, and on the 
way out the manager met you and gave you 
a Wordsworth. Wouldn’t it please you? 
Wouldn’t it be rather ‘‘good business’”’ on 
the part of the store? Yea, even if he 
handed you ‘‘Poems of Power’, by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, you would feel kindly and 
suppress your mirth. 

Individualism among dealers extends to 
prices, and this is a serious matter. There 
is no such thing as a standard price for a 
second-hand book. At best there is an 
average price. But when a book is twenty 
cents at one store, and eighty cents across 
the street, it is of no practical value to know 
that the average price is fifty cents. I do 
not exaggerate the range. A book may be 
any price from zero to double the retail 
price. There is only one safeguard, and 
that is to be better informed on book 'values 
than the dealer. The labor involved is 
such that only the genuinely poor will 
undertake the job. But then the man 
who really loves books is nearly always the 
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man who simply can’t afford to buy any. 
Only those who haven’t a dollar know how 
much can be bought for fifty cents. 

The first thing to do on entering any store 
is to select five or six books whose price is 
known to you. Ascertain the prices that 
are being asked, and if they prove high walk 
out and try elsewhere. Of course all 
dealers are fallible, and in that store are a 
few books which are bargains, but unless 
you are devoting eternity to the task you 
will not find them. If, on the other hand, 
the prices are ‘“‘right’’ go over the whole 
stock thoroughly—the book you want most 
is the one you will only find after an hour’s 
search. Beware of pricings in cypher. 
They mean that the prices are elastic and 
will be stretched to whatever you might 
possibly be induced to pay. On asking the 
cost you will see the dealer glance at the 
mark, then look at you carefully. If your 
shoes are shined a nickel is added; if your 
collar is clean it means another nickel and 
if you look as though you had had a square 
meal inside the week another quarter is 
tacked on; if the look in your eye is eager, 


* 
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another quarter. The price, in short, is 
what he thinks you’ve got. If you dress like 
a bum and-go unshaved he will take you 
for a dealer and charge double. I know of 
no way to buy cheaply where the prices 
are marked in code. 

Once having found the stores which 
sell at suitable figures, stay with them. You 
will find the stock changing rapidly enough 
for you, and you will derive a two-fold ad- 
vantage. The purchase of one book will 
leave the dealer chilly of heart, but buy 
eight or ten at one time and he will warm to 
you at once to your material benefit. The 
one book is a dollar, say, and no amount of 
pleading or argument will reduce his de- 
mands. Select a dozen or so at a total 
marked price of eight dollars and you will 
find the sultan quite ready to accept seven 
dollars or even six-fifty. You will also gain 
by getting well acquainted with the pro- 
prietor. Once he knows you, and something 
of your tastes, he will give you valuable 
hints, and even perhaps bring from some 
back room or cellar an armful of treasures 
which, for some secret reason, he is not dis- 
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playing on his shelves. I had many in- 
stances of this, but none more striking than 
in my favorite store on Fifty-ninth Street. 
I wanted Edward Dowden on ‘French 
Literature’, but objected to sundry thumb 
marks left by former shoppers. “I will 
take that book’”’, I said, ‘‘if you will give me 
an absolutely clean copy at this price.”’ 
The young lady put on her hat and returned 
in five minutes with a new copy. 

The variation of price is what lends zest 
to the hunt. It is accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that the sale price is fixed partly 
on the demand. I found Rabelais priced 
twice at $2.50, generally at $2.00, twice at 
$1.50 and, in the ‘‘good store’’ on Fourth 
Avenue, at $1.00. The edition in every 
case was the same—Chatto & Windus; all 
copies were new except the one for a dollar, 
and in this the leaves were uncut beyond 
page fifty. Some time ago I wanted James 
Stephens’ ‘‘The Crock of Gold”, and wrote 
to London for it. I was told that it was 
out of print and selling at one pound second- 
hand. I found a first edition of it on Vesey 
Street among the current fiction at fifty 
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cents. The dealer simply did not know 
what it was worth. 

Not that I would have anyone write me 
down a first edition fiend! Far from it. 
There are many second-hand stores in New 
York which are first edition crazy, and I 
deduce that they find buyers. Iam inclined 
to believe that the purchasers belong to the 
class of individuals who believe that if they 
pay a lot they are sure of something worth 
while. Modern novels by Galsworthy, 
Dreiser, Wells, Bennett and writers of that 
class sell for five dollars in a couple of Fourth 
Avenue stores. Being surprised at the 
extreme modernity of these volumes I 
noted a title which I believed to be among 
the very latest fiction. The price was $5.25. 
I walked over to Brentano’s and found the 
same book at $1.50; the first edition had 
not been exhausted. Why buy it second- 
hand at three and a half. times the regular 
price? The first edition maniac belongs to 
the genus collector, not book enthusiast. 
He has more in common with the stamp 
collector than with the passionate reader. 
The majority of books never reach a second 
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edition anyway, and if you will go through 
your library you will be astonished at the 
number of first editions on your shelves. 
It is nothing to get excited about. A first 
edition Shakespeare would warrant some 
emotion, and would be of great practical 
value in view of the many expurgations and 
modern improvements to which the plays 
have been subjected. A first edition Robert 
W. Chambers is another matter. 

I mentioned Brentano’s, and I wish to 
exempt that institution from all my remarks 
about Fifth Avenue stores in general. 
Standing at the corner of Twenty-seventh 
Street and Fifth Avenue, Brentano’s is the 
bookstore of Manhattan par excellence. It 
carries the largest stock and its prices are 
the lowest of all ‘‘new’’ stores on the Island. 
The stock is not exhaustive but it is im- 
mense. The prices are clearly marked, and 
the books are simply arranged by subject 
and author, so that ‘looking around”’ is a 
pleasure. The clerks are ‘‘on to their jobs”’; 
they know their stock, not superficially, but 
actually. They have read a great many of 
the books in their own sections; are quite as 
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ready to advise you not to buy as to buy. 
This inspires a confidence which I found 
justified. ‘‘I don’t think you will like this 
book’’, she said. ‘‘Why? I like the author 
and have heard this well spoken of.’’ Then 
she told me why she did not like it, and after 
an interesting discussion I omitted it from 
my list, and Brentano’s lost nothing by 
the transaction. 

This store contains an “‘Old and Rare”’ 
section where the plutocracy can get lovely 
things. Marvellous print and gorgeous 
bindings at forty dollars the volume, or if 
you wish something better, two hundred 
dollars. There is a thick carpet on the 
floor of this room adding to the air of luxury. 
Its primary and psychological purpose is to 
keep out the noise and jar of a world 
scrambling after bread and butter; its 
secondary and practical purpose is to break 
the fall when the neophyte first hears the 
price and swoons. Very interesting, that 
room; it makes one think. 

Brentano’s is where you should start and 
where you will certainly finish. After 
searching vainly for some books, and finally 
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persuading yourself that you cannot leave 
the city without them, you will go, on your 
last day, to Twenty-seventh Street with a 
list, and your adventures are over. In the 
meantime there will be innumerable trips 
to Fourth Avenue, Vesey and Fifty-ninth 
Streets, where the kingdoms of the book 
world are spread out before you, and where 
you will be sorely tempted. For the first 
time you have something like a fair oppor- 
tunity to buy what you want instead of 
what your local bookseller happens tohave. 
You can buy books in any European lan- 
guage—lI even saw a Euclid in Chinese and 
am sorry I didn’t buy it. You will meet 
old friends and make new ones. You will 
see many straws pointing the direction of the 
wind. For instance, the extreme scarcity 
of Edgar Lee Masters’ poems. In strong 
contrast is the ever present “Lucile” of 
Owen Meredith, which has become the most 
noticeable drug on the market. I never 
realized before the popularity which this 
book must have once enjoyed. It is every- 
where, in every store and on almost every 
shelf, in a multiplicity of editions approach- 
P. & P.—13. 
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ing infinity. In one store I counted twenty- 
two copies, all different, and then decided 
I was wasting time. If anyone still desires 
the book for the purpose of a Christmas 
gift it can be had in purple suede with gilt 
lettering for five cents, in an octavo with 
bright blue flowers all over the cover at the 
same price, or in a neat edition on fine ivory 
paper with each page neatly framed in 
grape clusters for ten cents. It takes no 
Sherlock Holmes to trace the matter back 
to a consuming popular craze, and to trace 
it forward—just a little way—into the ever- 
lasting garbage heap. 

Another class of stores with a distinct 
character is the upstair-risque-shop, found 
in office buildings several stories above the 
street, select, withdrawn. These stores 
advertise widely and attract the buyer who 
seeks the naughty. They deal almost al- 
together in unexpurgated editions and there- 
by wax fat, for your reader with that kind 
of a mind is usually dub enough to pay 
whatever is asked. I mention these places 
simply to save your time, for when the clerk 
leads you aside (oh it is very private) land 
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with a significant look offers you a set of 
Smollett for $110.00, you are simply going 
to smile and go away, because the unexpur- 
gated edition, with introductions by George 
Saintsbury, sells regularly for $12.00 in 
limp leather and $6.00 in cloth. These 
stores furnish a man a fine opportunity to 
get rid of his money. Few of the books 
contain the anticipated thrill and most of 
them can be had elsewhere. 

Once more you go to the old reliable 
stands, and working slowly up and down the 
shelves, gradually accumulate the very 
books you have wanted so long and could 
never get. At the end of the afternoon a 
ten spot is handed over and friend dealer 
does his last kind office. He wraps your 
purchases in two large parcels and puts a 
little patent handle on each, quite free of 
charge. You take one in each hand and 
stagger out into the street, and on to the 
nearest sub-station. It is the rush hour, of 
course; there is no seat and no place for you 
to put your parcel. So you hold them all 
the way uptown and finally enter your own 
door. There languor leaves you, and tear- 


. 
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ing open the parcels, you start on the final 
inspection and leaf cutting. ‘‘Why, I had 
forgotten I bought that Yeats—well I’m 
glad I finally decided to take that Emerson— 
think of “The Pretty Lady’ by Arnold Ben- 
nett for thirty cents! What dub owned 
James Branch Cabell’s ‘Gallantry’ and 
didn’t know enough to cut the pages? 
Let’s see, James Fanlan, Ithica, 1911. 
Poor James! Cornell didn’t teach him 
everything.”’ And your final remark is: 
‘““How much better they look here than they 
did in the store.”’ In your secret mind 
you are wondering just when you can make 
another sortie into that literary no-man’s 
land. 
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FREE VERSE—WHAT IT IS AND WHAT 
IT AIN’T 


EN of us had gathered, with pipes and 
cigarettes and wise looks, to discuss 
literature. Outside the thermometer stood 
at 28 below zero. Inside all was cosy and 
warm, until our host asked:  ‘‘What is 
poetry?” A look of discomfort crept from 
face to face: the temperature of the room 
dropped, dropped, till it rivalled the extra- 
maral >)... Silence’. 54< 
Five poets were present, all with published 
work to their credit; two had volumes of 
collected poems on the market. The most 
noted poet, sitting on a cushion on the 
floor, wore a strange look of pain. He 
dragged grimly at his pipe. Under cross-ex- 
amination two answers were obtained. The 
youngest poet said: ‘‘ Poetry is the ecstasy 
of life, translated into words.’’ And the 
gentlest poet said: ‘‘ Poetry is the sonnet.” 
After a poem or two had been read, the 
politest poet repeated what Shelley had said 
about poetry; and the poet who makes real 
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money out of it said: ‘‘Well, I don’t care; I 
like Amy Lowell.’’ No one, in short, had 
any theory of poetry that he was willing to 
defend, except the youngest poet, whose 
fiery utterances could hardly be condensed 
into dogmas. 

Canada, in her national adolescence, is 
producing verse in enormous quantities. 
Even the fraction of it that gets published is 
impressive in its sheer bulk. This is natural 
enough. It is only in its youth, or in periods 
of rejuvenation, that a country sings. 
Prose, with its characteristics of precision, 
balance and cohesion, is the language of 
maturity. In it is ripened beauty, variety, 
fecundity, but—essentially—ease. There is 
a point at which exuberance in prose be- 
comes annoying. Poetry is the language 
of aspiration, and best expresses that primi- 
tive joy felt at the inrush of new life. In 
practice we recognize this. We soothe the 
baby with a lullaby, not an argument; for 
melody he can comprehend while reason 
is still far ahead of him. Lullabies give 
place to nursery rhymes, loved first for 
their swing. I have seen babies, too young 
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to talk, make their little bodies sway de- 
lightedly to ‘‘Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake’’, show- 
ing how much more elemental is the lyric 
impulse than even the romantic, which is 
awakened years later by “ Jack-the-Giant 
Killer’’. It is in these formative years—our 
generation and possibly the next—that we 
should expect great poets. Yet instead of 
using this precious mounting of the national 
sap to produce masterpieces, we find our 
poets to-day making incidental music, im- 
provising, humming fragments of songs— 
pleasing, tuneful, but seldom sublime. Why 
is this? 

_It is because we are allied to an old civili- 
zation, which has a mighty literature; and 
because the poetry of that literature, and 
particularly the American branch of it, is 
in a transition period. Thecurrent of revolt 
from classic forms is so strong that we are 
deflected from what would otherwise be 
our natural course. Let us look at this 
revolt. 

Life cannot remain static. Whatever 
the purpose behind the created universe 
may be, it is evident enough that it must be 
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accomplished by motion—the one universal 
characteristic of life. Some say that life 
and motion are synonymous terms. What 
moves is alive. Chemical attractions and 
affinities betoken life of some kind. 

Man’s life is a series of changes. When 
he ceases to move we send for the under- 
taker. Heraclitus, having in mind this 
eternal flux, said: ‘‘ You can’t step into the 
same river twice.’’ And I think that astute 
old philosopher had in mind, too, the 
scientific principle behind Shelley’s 


““Cloud’’. The water would return to its 
source, and again go slipping down to sea. 
The water goes around and around. “But 


then it is the same river’, you say. Not 
at all. Do you see that deep, broad valley? 
That was made by the river. Niagara 
Falls is at quite a different place now than 
when Father Hennepin saw it. Mundane 
things revolve within shifting orbits. Some- 
where there may be REsT but not on this 
earth. 

Because of this cyclic law, demanding 
constant change within certain boundaries, 
civilizations and literatures—their reflec- 
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tions—sway in orbits sometimes so vast that 
we mistake the curve for a straight line. 
One of these changes took place in England 
in the last century, when the middle classes 
took over the reins of power from the 
aristocracy. When the lords were deprived 
of the veto, it was simply the giving of 
legislative effect to a change that had al- 
ready taken place. Democracy, which 
seems to be the present destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, was also manifesting it- 
self in the governmental experiment called 
the United States. The democractic move- 
ment in the two countries had a difference 
best exemplified in the fact that the out- 
standing poet of the nineteenth century in 
England was Tennyson; in the United 
States, Whitman. Democracy in Tennyson 
shows itself in a broadened sympathy to- 
wards the lower classes, and in bourgeois 
poems like ‘‘Sea Dreams’”’. His note is 
lyric, his lines measured. All is orderly. 
He sees the new political forces 


“Broadening down from precedent to precedent.” 


Whitman spoke for a young nation, born 
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out of military revolution, and in his poetic 
form he consciously and deliberately broke 
away, as far as he could, from the tradi- 
tional forms of English verse. 

Whitman created the free verse form for 
reasons partly iconoclastic, but mainly con- 
structive. He believed that his message 
could be delivered best in that form, which 
he conceived as appropriate to the rising 
nation whose interpreter he sought to be. 
It cannot be too often emphasized that 
Whitman thought his poems beautiful; re- 
vised his lines constantly; polished as as- 
siduously as Tennyson. For all their ap- 
parent casualness, his poems were not 
written haphazard, but constructed as pains- 
takingly as ever a sonnet was. 

English poetry felt the need of change. 
Tennyson had been the dominant influence 
for fifty years. To the younger men this 
comparative stability seemed like death. 
Free verse became the vogue. Edward 
Carpenter, in England, in 1881, was expand- 
ing and modifying Whitman’sform. As the 
expounder of Whitman’s philosophy to a 
later generation, it was natural enough that 
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the master’s style should be adopted. Few 
other English poets, however, attempted 
free verse. Having a wisdom all their own, 
they have incorporated into the old forms 
what they could of the poetic principles of 
the great American, and have gone their 
own way. 

In the United States there was not suffi- 
cient ballast of sound tradition, and many 
a frail barque has capsized in the wake of 
Leviathan. American poets, by the hun- 
dred, are trying to-day to write free verse 
in a state of profound ignorance of its 
technique. Most of the so-called free verse 
has no more right to the name than you, 
dear reader, have to the title of Emperor 
of China. These ignorami do not know that 
free verse is the hardest to master of all 
poetic forms, and even tolerable success in 
it has been achieved by only the very few. 
Some think it is a formless kind of poetry, 
and many evidently believe that ideas are 
not necessary. You cannot deny form and 
have your product a work of Art—in any 
field. And to have form there must be 
rules, laws, dogmas—call them what you 
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will. Free verse has its inflexible laws, 
which its few masters understand well 
enough, but of whose existence many others 
are unaware. Outside of an odd preface or 
two I do not know of any published treatise 
attempting to define them. The result is 
that many young poets are under the im- 
pression that all the old laws of poetry build- 
ing are out of date, and that new ones are 
not necessary because the new poetry is a 
kind of literary anarchy, depending wholly 
on caprice, and not subject to law at all. 

What we need to save Canadian poetry 
from going to seed before it flowers (botan- 
ists will pardon the figure) is an adequate 
theory of prosody. That will not be given 
here. It is a heavy task, and many will 
labor at it, I fancy, before anything satis- 
factory is produced. But to start things, 
to set up a target at which worthier men 
may aim their shafts, I. will state what I 
believe to be the underlying laws of poetry, 
with special reference to that branch of it 
called free verse. 

Poetry, on the side of thought or content, 
must contain something elevating mentally 
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or emotionally. On this side of the subject, 
mystic in its very nature, it is impossible to 
dogmatize much. All great expounders 
of the theory of poetry are hazy on the point, 
but all are singularly in agreement that 
something out of the ordinary run of parlor 
or shop talk is essential. The word ‘‘af- 
flatus’’ covers it nicely—a buoying-up, a 
soaring. The word ‘“sword”’, with its as- 
sociations of centuries of valor, has a 
poetical connotation that the word ‘‘carv- 
ing-knife’’ has not yet attained. The 
commonplaces are not excluded from poetry, 
but they must have poetic treatment. 
Whitman has a poem called ‘‘Compost”’, 
which means manure. In that ordinarily 
despised substance the poet sees fertility, 
the mystery of the Resurrection in the 
vegetable kingdom. Thus interfused with 
spiritual values, compost becomes a proper 
subject for poetry. 

Poetry, on the side of form or structure, 
must have rhythm. This is the great es- 
sential. If the words have not a throb, 
a flow, a pulsation discernible to the sen- 
sitive ear, the form is not poetry, no matter 
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how lofty the thought or how the words may 
be arranged on the page. If the governing 
rhythm of a poem be regular, like a waltz, 
it is said to be metrical; the lines have the 
same number of feet, or the number varies 
according to a fixed pattern. If the under- 
lying rhythm is irregular, like the dances of 
Ruth St. Denis, the form is free verse. 
Either style may, or may not, employ 
rhyme. The older types of free verse did 
not use rhyme at all, but latterly it has been 
used frequently with surprisingly pleasing 
effects. The rhythms of the classical, or 
metrical, forms are obvious, like the melodic 
themes of the earlier musical composers. 
The rhythms of free verse are subtle. The 
poetry of Whitman, for instance, has been 
repeatedly compared to the music of Wag- 
ner. Free verse requires a keener ear both 
in poet and reader than the older conven- 
tional forms. 

The trouble with free verse is that so little 
of it has been written. The bulk of what is 
published as such is not poetry at all; much 
of it has neither of the two essential at- 
tributes of poetry—rhythm and that in- 
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definable quality of elevation or spirituality. 
Remembering, too, that it takes a trained 
musician to understand Wagner, to say 
nothing of the ultra-modern music, how is 
the casual reader to distinguish between the 
true and the spurious? Do I hear you say: 
“What is the good of writing stuff that can’t 
be distinguished from drivel except by 
scholars?’’ What do the musicians say? 
They say: “After Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, then you are qualified to listen 
to Wagner.’’ And I say to you: Free 
verse is not for the multitude; it is not a 
‘popular’ form. It is for poets and those 
familiar with the technique of poetry. 
And, above all things, let only poets write 
it!—poets who have proven themselves such 
in the easier, standard forms of verse. 

Only one hint I would like to throw out. 
When you see a mess of words spaced fan- 
tastically across a page, all done up with 
asterisks, and capitals, and italics, and rows 
of dots . . . Beware! It is probably 
not poetry. For genuine poetry, whether 
free or metrical, does not need these aids. 
Poetry and sign-writing are distinct arts, 
P. & P—l4, 
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And to the poets I would say: Beware of 
extravagant experiments in punctuation. 
Write poems, not display advertisements. 
You profess to be masters of words. Prove 
it by dispensing with weird typographical 
devices. To help out the words I recom- 
mend four old, trusty friends—the comma, 
semi-colon, colon and period. The comma 
means a pause while you count one, the 
semi-colon two, and soon. These, with an 
occasional exclamation mark or dash, are 
all you need, and the printer has plenty 
of them. 

Canada, as a young country, is bound to 
sing. It is trying hard enough. If we 
were a primitive civilization our proper 
form would undoubtedly be the lyric in 
some of its cruder manifestations. But as 
we are an off-shoot of an old civilization, 
it may be that we will find truer expression 
in the highly intricate form called free verse. 
There is much to indicate that. The mar- 
vellous range and amplitudes of that form 
accord well with our broad horizons, diversi- 
fied life and singular freedom from dwarfing 
institutions and conventions. But before 
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there can be any remarkable achievement I 
think our poets will have to consider, and 
decide definitely, what poetry is, and what 
it isn’t. And the great thing to remember 
about genuine free verse is that it is a form 
of poetry and not prose gone wrong. 
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THE POT—AN APOLOGY 


“After a momentary silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly make 
‘They sneer at me for being all awry: 
What! Did the hand then of the potter shake’?”’ 


ey he of our thoroughbred English words 

is in disrepute. In its earlier forms, 
“pota”’ or “‘poit’’, it was with us before 
there was an English language. It was 
always a humble word—nay, a despised 
word—in spite of all lessons in the dignity of 
labor. The Chosen People were sinful in 
yearning for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Per- 
haps that started the word “pot” on its 
downward career. Why did not Moses 
simply mention the meat, roast buzzard or 
whatever it was, that worked on the memory 
and desire of the hungry Hebrew? 

The pot calls the kettle black. Yet 
the pot spoke truly, and we censure not the 
kettle but the truth-speaking pot. In 
picture and story the kettle sings merrily on 
the hearth, a veritable manifestation of 
home comfort. 
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A pot-boiler is something done to appease 
the carnal appetite—a prostitution of art. 
Very sound no doubt; but why contaminate 
the pot any more than the griddle? When- 
ever you meet the latter linguistically, it, 
like the kettle, is blessed with virtue; its 
meat is well and honestly earned. Candidly 
I doubt whether the grilled porterhouse of 
the fashionable restaurant is an honester 
dish than the shoulder boiling beef in the 
humbler kitchen. Yet the pot stands for 
sensuality and the griddle for just reward. 
Similarly, the pot-bellied man is far more 
likely to have attained his loathsome ro- 
tundity by too frequent contact with fried 
rather than boiled meat. But see how his 
gormandizing is made to reflect on the com- 
paratively ascetic pot, which is habitually 
used for the preparing of thin soup. 

The most rapacious of our games of 
chance, and the lowest in the moral and 
social scheme, has further defiled my swart 
friend. The jack-pot, or simply the pot, 
is, in poker parlance, the accumulated stake 
viewed with greedy eyes by the players. 
It may be argued that no offence is meant 
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and that the stake, being the joint contri- 
bution of all, is called a pot in token of its 
communism. The ground is untenable as 
the gambling phrase for communism and 
equality of chance is pool, a word enjoying 
a much higher verbal level. 

Pot-luck is the worst dinner your host can 
supply, and to pot a man is to shoot him. 
To potter is to break the great modern 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt be efficient.” 
Away with dull repetitions; the case is 
proved. 

The bright exception to the otherwise 
universal degradation of the pot occurs in 
the word flower-pot. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that even here the disgrace is felt. 
For it is a well established convention that 
the pot must be hidden. The wealthy use 
the jardiniere. The poor, instead of frankly 
exhibiting the pleasing and well shaped 
earthen vessel, drape it in tissue-paper. 
They would rather allow the eyes of their 
friends to rest on paper hideous of tint and 
discolored by water than on a nude pot. 
As a clinching argument against this ab- 
surdity remember that an architect does 
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not hide with dirty tissue-paper the honest 
masonry which is the foundation of the 
house. | 

It was years ago that I first decided to do 
battle for the pot. In the heat of Julys in 
the Northland the mosquitoes made a noise 
like kettle-drums, and they stung like ad- 
ders. Our joy and salvation was in the 
smudge-pot. Thereupon I wrote the follow- 
ing poem to immortalize one individual pot 
which made life blessed for three successive 
summers: 


O red-ringed pot! with rusty sides, 
Reposing on thy charred old base, 
Emitting smoke in rolling tides, 
Which rise and curl with mystic grace, 
Then dimmer grow 
Ascending slow 
To roof of knotted Norway pine. 
O pot! to humble mission true, 
May distant far be thy decline, 
And may the gods with kindness view 
What thou hast done 
Thy sands all run. 


In urging you to take seriously the sad 
plight of the pot, I would point out that 
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Omar Khayyam and I are not alone in 
treating the despised utensil with respect. 
We are joined in blessed trilogy by Robert 
Browning. He will ever be known princi- 
pally by “‘Rabbi Ben Ezra”’, in which the 
pot is the symbol of humanity, and the 
potter that of the Deity. How constant he 
was to his figure of speech. Listen: 


‘Ay, note that Potter’s whee!, 
That metaphor.”’ 


And the noblest line in the whole poem is: 


“Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 
clay endure.”’ 


5 


et: 
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THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 


OF what use all this journalistic noise 

- about Canadian nationality, what 
profit for lawyers to search old statutes and 
compare precedents to prove our national 
status, why should we bemoan the ab- 
sence of a distinctive flag? All this excite- 
ment is the height of childishness unless we 
are evolving a national type; and, further, 
unless that type is, to us, an ideal cherished 
above all things else. If we see the Can- 
adian Race emerging, a distinct, a unique 
people; and if we believe that the world’s 
salvation depends, to some appreciable 
degree, upon the development of that type— 
then we are justified in erecting about our- 
selves walls of words, like constitutions, or 
walls of stone, like the great wall of China. 
Let us brush away all this entanglement of 
discussion about the issues of the day. Let 
us consider the one fundamental, the 
evolving type. 

Civilization has always worked through 
nations, The people of a community— 


> 
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Persia, Greece, where you will—get certain 
ideas fixed in their heads; they band together 
to foster those ideas. The men who em- 
body them most clearly are held in honor, 
and made leaders. The rest of the popula- 
tion, striving less successfully towards the 
common ideal, are marked off from other 
peoples by the national characteristics. 
This loyalty to a common ideal is the cement 
that holds nations together. No effort is 
spared, no individual sacrifice is too great, 
for the protection of the unit. The latent 
hope is that ultimately the perfect type may 
be born, propagate itself, become universal. 
Before that end is accomplished other 
factorshavecomein. The ideal has shifted. 
The original goal is never attained, quite. 
But the Demiurge has proved the value of 
his method. Great cultures have sprung 
up; arts, religions, sciences, crafts, philo- 
sophies have been born and _ flourished. 
These do not ever wholly pass away, though 
each nation must pass from its glory to its 
decline, just as each man is hurried from his 
prime into senility. Thus works the 
Demiurge, 
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Some states are formed arbitrarily by ad- 
jacent powers for their own ends. Such 
states, being artificial creations, are doomed 
from the outset. They are neutrals, and 
about as much use as an unsexed man. In 
Caesar’s time the Netherlanders and the 
Belgians were distinct nations. Compare 
the national cohesion of either one with the 
Balkan States, which cannot preserve their 
boundaries from one decade to another. 
Racial divisions are no more successful than 
territorial divisions. United South Africa, 
composed of Kaffirs, Dutchmen and English- 
men, is a true nation, and of very different 


temper from Albania. Canada _ has 
“‘srowed”’ and, like Topsy, has real in- 
dividuality. 


Those who hold that racial character is 
the result of climate, and other material 
causes, must stand silent before the facts 
of our case. Our country is made up of 
seaboard, inland plains, mountains and vast 
forests. The populated areas are separated, 
sometimes by hundreds of miles of wilder- 
ness. Our people are of all extractions, 
colors and tongues. They engage in diverse 
P. & P.—15. 
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occupations. We have no_pearl-divers, 
cotton planters or pickers of pineapples, but 
we have nearly everything else. The life of 
the Manitoba farmer has nothing in com- 
mon with that of the British Columbia 
salmon-fisher; the sailors of the Great Lakes 
are strangers to the habitants of Quebec; 
the peach-growers of the Niagara district 
have nothing to do with the gold-miners of 
the Yukon. In the Maritime Provinces 
they refer to the rest of the country as 
Canada. The New Brunswicker says to the 
man from Montreal: ‘‘Oh, you come from 
Canada?” These bluenoses feel the gulf that 
separates us on the surface. At root we are 
one. Allare Canadians. Generally we can 
be recognized as such by foreigners. In any 
event, we ourselves feel the tie. When one 
of our boys met an Australian in London he 
was not for a moment deluded into the belief 
that the new acquaintance hailed from this 
Dominion. We know each other. 

The type is emerging. Two workmen 
quarrelled. One had come here from Eng- 
land two years before, the other six months. 
The two-year individual sought for a final 
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epithet, and shot his crowning insult—‘‘ You 
damned Englishman!’’ Humor aside, is it 
not remarkable that this man could have 
felt, after only two years, that he himself 
was no longer an Englishman, but a Can- 
adian? This episode is one of a thousand 
straws pointing to the fact that we have a 
distinct national type here. We welcome 
that brother. He is one of us. 

At this early stage in the game, and 
speaking as it were from the middle of the 
scrimmage, we cannot pronounce with any 
certainty as to the kind of man that shall 
ultimately be evolved here. Certain char- 
acteristics are appearing though, and these 
should be carefully noted, for this is the 
crux of the whole matter. We should have 
at Ottawa an intelligent man with an in- 
telligent staff to go about the country and 
note outbreaks of tight-fistedness, mean- 
mindedness and humor, with the same care 
that epidemics of scarlet fever or tree lice 
are recorded. That is a blue book we all 
should, and would, read. Under ‘Common 
Sense’’ the summary might say: “‘In 1920 
general improvement, though the Provinces 
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of and ——— are still backward.” 
And getting down to particulars, we might 
be told that twenty-three people met death 
because they didn’t know it was loaded, as 
against thirty-five in 1919, and so forth. 

Failing statistics of this nature, I will 
make a guess at our present standing. Gold- 
win Smith and others have thought that the 
lines of trade in Canada should lie north 
and south. Imperialists and Nationalists 
have succeeded in keeping up the east and 
west traffic. The influences on the national 
character have flowed mainly along these 
opposing lines. England and the United 
States have formed us. Like the warp and 
woof of a cloth, the ideas of these countries 
have been woven into our fabric. East and 
west runs the shuttle, then north and south 
—again and again, till to trace the threads 
individually were work for a lifetime. The 
nature of cloth so woven is toughness, dura- 
bility; the moral result on our national 
character is a SENSE OF PROPORTION. 

That is the pre-eminent Canadian char- 
acteristic. If an Englishman finds that his 
kettle has sprung a leak, he will mend it. 
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The patch will be a work of art. No time 
is spared, no expense. Even if it takes ten 
men two weeks to mend the leak, that will 
not matter in the least. The work must be 
perfect. If Carlyle had been right in saying 
that ‘‘genius is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains,’’ then England would be 
populated solely by geniuses. The patch 
would be the best part of the kettle. The 
work might take so long that the rest of the 
kettle rusted away while the job was in pro- 
gress. No matter. When he got through 
he might have no kettle, but he would havea 
perfect patch. The inhabitant of the United 
States (I wish he would give himself a name 
that identifies him with something less than 
half a world) would buy a new kettle, and 
throw the old one away. His fine faith in 
himself as a means of supply of an infinitude 
of kettles is splendid. That high, careless 
pride, which is youthfully above mending a 
kettle, is the source of all that nation’s 
strength, and all its weakness. The Can- 
adian would hale the faulty utensil before a 
rough and ready tribunal. The question 
at issue would be: Is the kettle worth mend- 
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ing? Its price, age and general condition 
would be reviewed, and a decision reached. 
Approximate justice would be done. If a 
patch were decided on, it would be done 
thoroughly enough to stop the hole during 
the estimated life of the kettle. 

Walking to work the other day, I saw the 
trees on the boulevard receiving their fall 
hair-cut at the hands of the city barbers. 
One man had a vehicle which looked like a 
cross between a wheelbarrow and a baby 
carriage, in which he placed the fallen 
branches. It does not take so long to pick 
up a branch as to saw it off, so he was sitting 
idly on his push cart. Another man was 
doing nothing. The man from the City 
Hall was explaining to the gang foreman 
how it should be done. The fifth man was 
up in a tree cutting off a limb. One glance 
at that tableau and I knew its inner mean- 
ing. The head of the department is not a 
Canadian. A Canadian superintendent 
would have eliminated at least three men. 
Just as surely the man in the tree was a 
Canadian. The learned discussion below 
as to how it should be done affected him not 
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in the least. Utterly oblivious to all their 
theories, he stuck to his branch. I noted 
with satisfaction that his saw was about 
three-quarters through the limb and “‘going 
strong’’. 

SELF-RELIANCE, the second national char- 
acteristic, shone forth in its native glory 
from the limb cutter. Much has been said, 
I think improperly, in praise of our inven- 
tiveness. We have been represented to the 
world as a race of Admirable Crichtons. 
It is supposed that a Canadian, placed on 
a desert island, would have a house built, and 
be living in Swiss Family Robinson style, 
by the end of a week. It isn’t so. He 
would be reasonably adaptable, no more, no 
less. But in the face of hostile savages, or 
the wiles of hula maidens, his self-possession, 
his morale, would be a lovely thing to see. 
Where we shine is in the ability to stand 
absolutely alone, expecting no _ divine, 
miraculous intervention—cheerful, hopeful, 
taking the blows of fate with a patience that 
is not of the United States, and a light- 
heartedness that is not English. 

The quality of self-reliance grows out 
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of our sense of proportion. Both countries 
that have influenced us greatly are exces- 
sively insular. We couldn’t be. We have 
had to train our eyes to look in two direc- . 
tions—east and south. In the process we 
have learned that we are part of a great 
round globe, and, at present, not an over- 
important part. We look with keen inter- 
est on the ‘‘vast rondure’’; we enquire of 
the antipodes; we love France; we reverence 
the antiquity of the East, of India, of China; 
we put our questions to the Sphinx. Being 
conscious of the whole, we are naturally 
more content to be a part only. We see 
that all parts are needed, and we become 
steadfast, with a large faith in our destiny, 
and this faith breeds self-reliance. 

We are not highly inventive. That vir- 
tue belongs south of the Line. It is wor- 
shipped there as the Great God Pep. 
Among his votaries are the bunco-steerers, 
the Get-rich-quick Wallingfords of the 
world. He incites men to better things 
also, magnificent things, but he is not 
our Most High. Let us concede the super- 
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lority of our more quick-witted brethren. 
Let us be true to type. 

In our willingness to acknowledge the 
superiority of other races in their especial 
fields, we come to the third and fourth 
Canadian characteristics, GENEROSITY AND 
CANDOR. 

It is seldom that an appeal is unanswered 
in Canada. Whether it is a weary traveller 
on.a backwoods road who wants a ride, or 
some charity that asks the country for 
millions, there is always a hearty response. 
Even our great railways, which are not over- 
popular, get huge presents from the Govern- 
ment. We lend our friend ten dollars, not 
because we expect to get it back, but be- 
cause he is our friend. This is one of the 
finest Canadian traits. It ought to be en- 
couraged and never abused. As an in- 
tellectual nation—and we are becoming that 
—we need this heart quality. If anything 
happens to it we shall become a very bad 
nation. Pity, tenderness, brotherhood— 
these shall redeem us at last from all petti- 
ness, and write our name ineffaceably upon 
the scroll of history. 
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It is a question whether the tag-day is 
not a vicious practice. We are teaching our 
women to beg, and it is not always conducive 
to that Canadian dignity which grows out of 
perfect self-reliance. The public is getting 
a little tired, and a little suspicious, of this 
constant almsgiving. Tag-days come so 
frequently that we no longer ask what 
cause we support; we pay and get our tag 
in order to be done with it. Escape is 
hardly compatible with self-respect. We 
feel it is a hold-up, but we pay. I have 
often thought of outfitting my lady friends 
with boxes to collect for me as an indigent 
essayist. I have no doubt the plan would 
succeed. That it could by any chance suc- 
ceed isa shame. It means we are violating 
every instinct of generosity—that sponta- 
neous answer tothecall for help, which is so 
precious. A great national or civic cause is 
one thing; some pet charity indulged in by a 
half dozen society women, who want their 
pictures in the paper, is another. The 
police ought to step in, and protect—not us, 
but the national impulse of generosity— 
from violation. 
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I spoke of candor. It goes hand-in-hand 
with proportion, self-reliance, generosity. 
We are not a sentimental race. The Celtic 
strain—French, Irish, Scotch—has saved us. 
We are clear-eyed. We are becoming clear- 
tongued. It is an inevitable development, 
much to be desired. It comes slowly be- 
cause habit clings. There is a kind of ivy 
which once had roots in the ground and 
twined itself around trees. Later it learned 
to draw its nourishment from the trees, and 
ceased to put its roots into the ground. 
Many of our customs are like that. In 
Europe they had roots in the ground, but 
with us they are not natural plants. They 
are entwined about our stems, sucking our 
strength. It is well that we should break 
these bonds of convention. We should de- 
stroy these old-world conventions. In time 
we shall grow new conventions of our own, 
with their roots properly in the soil. 

Candor is truth, naked and unashamed. 
Mid-Victorian furniture was ugly because 
it was covered with a multiplicity of things— 
carving, tidys and what not—to conceal its 
real nature. Every table was an ugly lie, 
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till Morriscame. In this room are four easy 
chairs, a plain woven grass chair with a 
cushion laid on the seat, a big leather rocker, 
and two extra large wooden chairs. The 
latter fairly invite you to sit in them; they 
are so jolly and big and honest. Not a 
cushion, not a single ornament—nothing but 
strong wood, put together to fit the curves 
and angles of a man’s body. Since I got 
those chairs my guests seldom leave early. 
Blessed chairs! They are concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract virtue of candor. 
It isa budding Canadian virtue. When itis 
full grown it will bring ease and comfort to 
the body politic. Candor begets simplicity, 
and simplicity begets beauty. At the ex- 
pense of momentary awkwardness, we 
should cut loose from all polite lies and 
fictions of good breeding. I assure you the 
resulting condition will be a clarity of beauty 
that will satisfy. And I venture to pro- 
phesy that candor will be one of the two 
Canadian characteristics that will mark 
our literature as a national product. 
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The other is Buoyancy. AnEnglishcou- 
sin said: ‘‘How much you laugh here; and 
no wonder, with all this sunshine.’ Yes, 
it is partly physiological. An artist told 
me that Canadian painters experienced 
unique technical difficulties. The highlights 
of our landscape defy the pigments used in 
Europe. Our snow scenes and the dazzling 
summer radiance of our Junes elude their 
brushes; and they are busy testing new 
pigments to produce the proper brilliancy. 

Our buoyancy is partly psychological. 
Youth, normal youth, is always joyous, and 
we are healthy and young. But I would 
like to think, and do think, that it cannot all 
be explained away like that. It is too 
fundamental a quality in us, like the inborn 
happiness of the negro or the Hawaiian. 
The latter, in their national decline, laugh; 
may we do likewise. It may be doubted 
whether a nation with strong intellectual 
life, like Canada, can grow old and still 
retain the boisterous mirth of its youth. 
Yet it is to be hoped. Anyone striking at 
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the joy and gaiety of our people is striking 
a blow at his country. Be not decetved— 


“Oh you sabbatarians, methodists and puritans; 
You bigots, devotees and ranters; 
You formalists, pietists and fanatics, 
Teetotalers and hydropots, 
You thin ascetics, androgynous souls, 
Chaste and epicene spirits, 
Eyes blind to color, ears deaf to sound.”’ 


Be not deceived. Buoyancy will live in 
spite of you, and in spite of all restrictions 
you seek to shackle us with. For buoyancy 
is the fifth dominant element in the national 
character, the inseparable companion of 
proportion, self-reliance, generosity and 
candor. 

Guard these five, O citizens, as your 
greatest treasure. They are the promise of 
national grandeur to come. Out of them 
I foresee emerge a mighty race, cool, confi- 
dent, chaste, “‘executing .righteous judg- 
ments’’; spreading abroad on earth a new 
gospel of broader humanity; erecting spirit- 
ual lighthouses; kindling beacon fires for 
races yet unborn—to pass on the never- 
dying, ever-brightening flame, which will 
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ultimately light all mankind to the summit 
of life terrestrial. 

So we come back to emphasize at parting 
the text of the sermon. The ‘burning 
issues’”’ of the politicians are all in the day’s 
work—not to be shirked. But they are 
evanescent things, mere trifles, compared to 
our supreme labor of building up the na- 
tional character. It is a work of gener- 
ations; we are but muddle-headed amateurs 
making a hesitant start. Of one thing 
only I am sure. We must seek ever to 
develop what is truly native in us. Only 
so may we achieve the destiny that is ours 
as it is written in the stars. The greatest 
prophet of this continent was Walt Whit- 
man. In the ‘‘Song of the Broad-Axe”’ he 
tells us where ‘‘the great city”’ will stand. 
‘“‘Great state”’ or ‘“‘great nation’’ would be 
equally appropriate. 

‘Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons, 
* * * * * * 


Where outside authority enters always after the 
precedence of inside authority.”’ 


. 
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The whole passage is applicable to us, and 
should be read and pondered by every Can- 
adian nationalist. But we need not go 
abroad for ‘‘rugged man-poetry’”’ to sum up 
the argument. Peter McArthur, in ‘‘The 
Stone’’, preaches the same national faith 
that I have tried to expound herein. It is 
characteristic of him and of our country 
that the sermon he found in the stone on the 
Ontario road should be homely, concrete, 
explicit. His poem is as full of ‘the com- 
mon words and deeds”’ as Whitman would 
have wished. The story can be read with 
pleasure by those of us who do not know 
the Greek mythology, or the Norse legends, 
or the maxims of Lao Tze, or the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead”’, or any other foreign 
thing. The part which I must inevitably 
quote contains (unfortunately) the only two 
classical allusions in this five-page poem. 
But having read the tale, told as it is in the 
plainest of everyday language, no one can 
miss the point of it. Mr. McArthur’s story 
will be understood best by farmers who have 
jolted over stony roads, and cursed when the 
buggy springs broke. Some true Canadian 
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dug out the offending stone, which proved 
to be a little one. 


“A man! a man! There is a man loose in Canada, 
A man of heroic mould, a ‘throwback’ of earlier 
ages, 
Vigorous, public-spirited, not afraid of work! 
A doer of deeds, not a dreamer and babbler; 
A man simple, direct, unaffected. 


* * * * * * 


Tremble ye Oppressors! Quake ye Financial 
Pirates! 

Your day is at hand for there is a man loose in 
Canada! 

A man to break through your illegal labyrinths, 

A Theseus to cope with your corporate Minataurs, 

A Hercules to clean out your Augean stables of 
grafters, 

A man who moves stones from the path of his 
fellows! 

And makes smooth the Way of the Worker! 

And such a man may move you! Tremble, I say!” 


Eee a6, 
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GOLD AND FRANKINCENSE AND 
MYRRH 


aA PE Men of To-day Value a Bank Ac- 

count.’’ So said the billboard, and to 
resolve all doubt on the contrast that was 
to be drawn, the words were surrounded by 
a picture in imitation of W. L. Taylor’s 
“The Star in the East.’”’ Three riders, inlong 
robes, mounted on camels, gazed through the 
blue southern night to where, above the orien- 
tal town, a single star blazed forth to show 
where the young child lay. These foolish 
wise men of olden time had wasted their 
money on an expensive journey to gladden 
a young mother’s heart with their congratu- 
lations, well content that a little child should 
lead them. 

To emphasize the matter this display 
was made at the Christmas season, when 
our hearts naturally go out to Him who had 
not where to lay His head. How much 
better off Jesus would have been had He had 
a substantial drawing account in the First 
National Bank at Jerusalem; how much 
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more effective His message! For the truth 
is that not only the three seers of the picture, 
but Christ Himself, was a foolish wise man. 
He had no money and no property. No 
bank would have loaned Him a penny, for 
He could deposit no collateral ‘“‘as an 
evidence of good faith”. And while He was 
a carpenter in youth, when manhood came, 
and He started to take life in earnest, He 
threw up His job. During His ministry, 
Jesus answered perfectly to the definition 
of a vagrant in the Canadian Criminal 
Code—“ wandering idly about without vis- 
ible means of support.’”’ 

Avarice and hypocrisy, those twin-sister 
vices, were the ones Jesus hated most. 
He overturned the tables of the money- 
changers. He induced Matthew to leave 
his lucrative position as customs collector 
and become, like Himself, a vagrant. He 
told the moral young man, who had great 
possessions, that he must divest himself of 
his wealth instantly. You will remember 
the significant words: ‘‘One thing thou 
lackest.”” His bank account was a ‘“‘lack”’ 
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in the kingdom that is not of this world. 
He bade his disciples go out without purses. 
He immortalized two improvident and 
spendthrift women: one cast her all into 
the treasury, and the other broke a box of 
precious ointment for love’s sake. He 
pointed to where the lily grew without toil, 
and said: ‘Take no thought for the mor- 
row.’ On the very important subject of 
banking He said: “‘ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasure where moth and rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves break through and 
steal.”’ Finally He said: ‘‘It is harder for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
than for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle.’’ Now certain clever persons have 
found a way around this by saying that the 
needle’s eye was a small gate; and that the 
camel could get through—squeeze through— 
but that the rider must get down and humble 
himself by walking. What a makeshift 
argument! As though Jesus ever put in a 
safety clause, or used ambiguous words. He 
was not a practical politician to so conciliate 
the authorities civil, social or financial. 
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And on this point He was explicit to the 
point of being dogmatic: ‘Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon!”’ 

The Star of Bethlehem gives place to the 
star of ambition. Whereas foolish Jesus was 
poor and lowly, we know better and ‘‘value 
a bank account’’.. The modern spirit as- 
serts itself. Fatuous fools! This idea is 
no more ‘‘modern”’ than robbery is modern. 
We would sentence Jesus to three months in 
jail, or give Him twenty-four hours to leave 
the city. Respectable Palestine, two thou- 
sand years ago, felt just the same about it. 
And the high priests, currying favor with 
the government, had Him crucified. They, 
as well as we, valued their bank accounts. 

I am not concerned here particularly with 
the economic platform of Jesus. Everyone 
is entitled to his own opinion, and no nation 
has ever seen fit to answer the appeal: 
“Follow Me.” What I object to is the 
want of taste displayed in our advertising. 
The Ivory soap people might present their 
claims to patronage by depicting Jesus wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet. That would be 
vulgar, but it would not be built on the 
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hideous lie that this poster is. For Jesus 
did believe in washing. He did not believe 
in banks, or savings, or in pushing to the 
front in worldly matters. Art must be 
built on Truth—business prosperity not 
necessarily so. Hence the failure to make 
art subserve commercial interests. The 
correct figure to represent ambition is 
Napoleon, not Jesus. But before the alert 
advertising man adopts my hint, let him 
read that single paragraph wherein Bob 
Ingersoll sums up the career of the Emperor 
(of this world). The great humanitarian, 
founding on Truth, achieved one of the pin- 
nacles of the world’s oratory. That has an 
irresistible appeal. It carries conviction. 
A young advertising man came to me to 
learn English literature. Hesaid he wanted 
to ‘‘get ideas’’ which he could use in his 
business. I told him that it was no use to 
study any of the arts with ulterior motives. 
The one requisite for an understanding of 
literature or painting or music is a genuine 
love of the thing for its own sake. The 
poster under discussion is a splendid ex- 
ample of the deformities that grow up in 
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the brain of an advertiser with a smattering 
of culture. I will not call it blasphemous; 
I call it ridiculous. When they quote the 
Gospels at me to induce me to start a savings 
account, I want to write my answer clear 
across the picture: ‘‘The wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God.”’ 


Pastel Shades 





PASTEL SHADES 


Ps among ‘those present’’ on Satur- 

day afternoon at the opening of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s exhibition in the Industrial Bureau. 
Attendance on that day was by invitation, 
and I, too, was invited—as one would ‘“‘in- 
vite’’ a plumber to the house to fix the sink. 
There was a job to do. The crowd was _ 
pitifully thin. We told Mr. Fitzgerald it 
was the result of the rain; but we knew 
better; it was chiefly the result of Winnipeg’s 
chronic apathy towards the graphic arts. 
So the directors, remembering my comments 
on Mr. Phillips’ pictures a year ago, picked 
me as one whose profound ignorance of 
technique could be relied on in an appeal to 
the public to take notice. And yet I cannot 
honestly advise everyone to attend, because 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s offerings would be wasted 
on those lacking in artistic appreciation. 
An interest in music or literature, or any 
other art, will furnish the necessary equip- 
ment for the understanding of the genius of 
L. L. Fitzgerald; but some capacity for fine 


. 
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feeling there must be, and some training in 
its expression, if only rudimentary. 

For, behind their obvious decorative 
quality, there is melody in these little can- 
vasses of sky and prairie and bits of iri- 
descent water. Nothing is plainer, to the 
meditative observer, than their poetic 
qualities. Colors have been used instead of 
words; but the artist’s lyric propensities are 
apparent enough. The pictures fairly sing 
to you. The theme that runs through the 
whole forty of them is as old as the hills; 
it is the love-song of Earth herself—the 
joy and radiant peace to be found on the 
bosom of the Great Mother. A lady jour- 
neyed around the room, noted landscape 
after landscape, and how the artist had lived 
his pictures, and came back to whisper ex- 
citedly: ‘‘Nature has got him.’’ Yes, Nature 
has ‘‘got him”, and he has got her, too. 
With sure intuition, Mr. Fitzgerald has hung 
at the end of the room, where it amazes the 
visitor on first entering, a great circular 
plaque of Pan striding triumphant through 
the grass, blowing lustily on his pipes. And 
his wild, sweet notes are heard in each and 
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every picture along the two sides of the 
room, like a summer wind, refreshing, in- 
visible, mysterious. 

This absorption in so-called inanimate 
Nature led me to think of Wordsworth; but 
he had not in him the lilt of the sunshine, 
nor the infinite tinkling tunes of the waving 
grasses and rustling leaves. I wanted a 
lyrist. Archibald Lampman, the first 
great Canadian poet, furnishes, in a liter- 
ary way, an almost exact parallel to the 
graphic art of Mr. Fitzgerald. ‘‘The Sun 
Cup’’, Lampman’s most typical expression, 
begins: 

“The earth is the cup of the sun 

That he filleth at morning with wine, 
With the warm strong wine of his might 
From the vintage of gold and of light, 
Fills it and makes it divine.”’ 


‘““The Prairie Summer” is a large canvas 
expressing the same thing in pigments. It 
is the masterpiece of the collection. Under 
a sky of indescribable blue, a stretch of non- 
descript prairie is made glorious and won- 
derful by the pervading sunlight. Here, as 
nowhere else, is concentrated the artist’s 


* 
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delight in, and worship of, the life-giving 
sunshine which peeps at us through trees, 
warms the banks of streams, or is otherwise 
manifest in nearly every picture. ‘The 
Prairie’? sums up Fitzgerald just as “The 
Sun Cup” is the utmost concentration of 
Lampman. Remembering how effectively 
Arthur Rackham has illustrated the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”’, and Swinburne’s 
poems for children, I wish that it were 
possible to bring out an edition of Lampman, 
illustrated in color by Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The necessary accompaniment of sun- 
shine is shadow, and naturally the artist 
has an equal feeling for it. Immensely as 
I like ‘‘Summer Afternoon’’, I finally settled 
on a little thing called ‘‘Sunset Glow”’, asthe 
choicest example in this style. It is richer. 
And, speaking of that, I should note the 
striking absence of certain colors. Except 
in the figure of Pan there is not a speck of 
red in the room, nor any deep purples, nor 
rich browns. Considering how modern im- 
pressionistic painting is running to colors 
indicative of surges of riotous emotion, it is 
significant that Mr. Fitzgerald is enamoured 
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of dainty greens, transparent golds and pure, 
passionless blues. Chastity was the word 
that came to me, but that is not quite it; 
for “‘chastity”’ carries a false connotation of 
asceticism, and the quality I feel in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s work is subtler than that, and one of 
the most important things about the artist 
as revealed by his productions. I would 
like to get to the bottom of it. ‘Innate 
delicacy of feeling’ is the best I can do 
off-hand. 

Winnipeg is going to be very proud that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was born here, and should 
be so already. 


Peony Ermey tine 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY 


by oe Church of England and the Church 

of Rome are absolutely right on the 
principle of Authority. The Protestant 
churches, wherein self-righteousness often 
attains a height of arrogance unexampled in 
any established church, treat the principle 
with contempt, which is a pity. At the 
time of the original protest, which was the 
beginning of any of these nonconformist 
organizations, there was no thought in the 
mind of the first reformer of quarrelling with 
Authority. Thus Wesley, sincere and pious 
Anglican, had no personal wish for organic 
separation from the Church of England. 
Finally he was overborne, and separation 
occurred, but his original intention was 
something very different from the formation 
of a new church. It has been rumored 
that the inception of the Church of England 
itself was a move, in the nature of legal 
tactics, in the now forgotten divorce action 


. 
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of Henry Eighth, by which Mistress Boleyn 
became Queen of England. 

Through that lack of scholarship and ab- 
sence of profound thinking which is fairly 
typical of the Protestant clergy, many facts 
have been lost sight of, much history has 
been forgotten, and in consequence the Pro- 
testant churches suffer from lack of dignity. 
A minister cannot be sooner offended than 
by calling him a priest. Yet the name is 
derived from an honorable source. The 
Latin is ‘“‘presbyter’’, an elder—surely 
harmless enough; at least the followers of 
John Knox have seen fit to incorporate it 
into the very name of their Church, the 
Presbyterian. The title of priest is much 
older than Christianity. For countless 
ages the men who set apart their lives for the 
service of God, and to lead the peoples in 
the path of holiness, have borne the title 
proudly. One wonders,at the abhorrence 
in the breasts of our friends, the Baptists. 
Is the Inquisition too fresh in their minds? 
Or is it the result of that silly claim of all 
Christians to a monopoly on God?—that 
characteristic which made the Nazarene 
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“marvel at the hardness of their hearts” 
and the thickness of their heads! The other 
great religion which has made this claim is 
Mahomedanism, and look how the two of 
them have fought, like two dull-witted rams, 
butting their heads together in prolonged 
battles stretching over centuries. You 
Christians think the Mussulman narrow- 
minded; are you any better? 

The principle of Authority is that all 
wisdom comes from on High, and that the 
most advanced and holy men are entrusted 
with the sacred teachings for purposes of 
dissemination. It is part of their duty to 
select the most God-like men they know and 
to train these and specially instruct them 
to become, in their turn, the leaders. If 
you have any conception of the Kinghood of 
God, that is, His quality of rulership, or of a 
Spiritual Hierarchy governing the universe, 
you cannot deny the principle of Authority. 
The Protestantism of Europe and America 
seems to be losing touch with the Divine 
Mind through a serious misunderstanding of 
this matter. 

Spiritual progress is accomplished for 
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mortals by the free will of man aspiring to- 
wards God, and in response thereto the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit into that 
man.* The desire must come from man: 
the Divine response is in accordance with a 
natural and inevitable Law. But the Bles- 
sing, the Regeneration, the Uplifting is from 
Above. Do not make any mistake there. 
“‘T labor’, says Paul, ‘‘that Christ may be 
born IN YOU.”’ 

Let us make into a tale the story of 
Authority in the Christian church. 

A certain Supreme Genius dreamed a 
wonderful dream about a Temple he would 
like to build. Vast it was, of noble dimen- 
sions, yet perfect#throughout in proportion 


*Note: The author here uses the language of popular theo- 
logy. It must be apparent to everyone that the whole tenor 
of the essay turns on the definitions of terms such as ‘‘God”’; 
and every student of philosophy and psychology will see twenty 
points raised by this one sentence. Whole libraries have been 
written on free will. The pragmatist will want to start a 
dispute on the very first word—‘‘spiritual.’’ The behaviorist 
denies individuality, and 4 priori, individual progress. Were 
this a treatise on some subject like the kenosis it would have 
been written in more exact terminology. But though vaguer 
terms are better suited to such a superficial survey of a deep 
subject, it must not be thought that the author accepts the 
cruder type of Christian theology that flourished a generation 
or two ago. 
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and ornamented everywhere with highest 
art, all the carved pillars and the frieze 
elaborating the details of the main concep- 
tion, each statue being a further expression 
or modulation of the central idea, so that 
the whole should form a magnificent struc- 
ture, a truly worthy edifice to the Most 
High God. 

The Architect submitted his plans and 
specifications to the people of his city and, 
though they were not trained to appreciate 
the more delicate aspects of the work, they 
caught something of the grandeur of the 
outline, and agreed to raise the money to 
put up the building. The Architect could 
not, by himself, finance the cost, nor could 
he, unaided, carry out the work. He was 
quite dependent upon the will of the people 
of his city. 

Soon excavations were started and the 
material ordered and workmen were busy. 
These workmen had not seen the plans, nor 
could they have understood them. All they 
knew was that they were engaged in the 
- building of what was to be the most magnifi- 
cent Temple in the world, and they relied 


~ 
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absolutely on the foremen to instruct them 
where to dig and what size to cut the founda- 
tion stones. Each man in his heart was 
satisfied to do his little piece of the work, 
believing that the other workmen were also 
laboring under adequate direction, and all 
would in time be united in marble and gold 
and silver, as it had been already united in 
the mind of the Architect. Each believed 
also that when he finished what he was doing 
other work would be given him and fresh 
instructions. 

Under the inspiration of the personal 
presence of the Architect, the work went for- 
ward well, though the design was such that 
hardly could the foundations be laid before 
the Mighty Dreamer of the Scheme should 
have fulfilled his earthly course and be 
called away. No one knew this better than 
the Architect. Right from the first he had 
gathered around him the most intelligent 
and most faithful of the foremen. To these 
he gave copies of the plans and specifica- 
tions, explaining carefully what the signs 
meant and inspiring them, in their turn, 
with enthusiasm for the project. These 
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little classes for special instruction were 
held after working hours, and their devotion 
to the Architect and the work must have 
been great for them to be willing to sacri- 
fice their leisure so unselfishly. But of such 
constitution are always the leaders and the 
leaders-in-training. 

Presently the work of the Architect was 
done; the plans and specifications were in 
final shape. A small knot of thoroughly in- 
structed assistants had mastered the details, 
and, what was more important, had been 
trained to see the Grand Whole. For them 
this was an achievement and a great 
joy: they felt a sense of brotherhood with 
the Architect which he was only too happy 
to acknowledge. 

Under the first assistant the building 
grew, and the initiated labored cheerfully 
with ever-glowing hope of the completed 
edifice. The workmen were still content 
to do faithful work, trusting in the purpose 
of the great assistants to bring their labors 
to final fruition. The small, select classes 
were still carried on for the technical training 
of the future resident architects and consult- 
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ing engineers. Great honor it was for a 
foreman or workman to be chosen for such 
special training. Though it entailed much 
longer hours and deprived the student of 
his customary leisure, none was found who 
did not welcome the chance to join the 
classes. 

Many generations went by thus. The 
building grew slowly; here and there, for 
reasons of a technical nature, some wing 
was completed in advance of the main 
structure. Occasionally now, faults were 
apparent. ‘‘Someone had_ blundered”’; 
some sign on the plan, or phrase in the 
specifications, had not been rightly under- 
stood. These blemishes were of a minor 
nature. As centuries instead of genera- 
tions intervened between the living work- 
men and the Founder, the mistakes were 
more frequent and more serious. But al- 
ways the general plan was followed, and the 
chief engineers were diligent in eliminating 
as much error as possible. 

At last the builders grew a little weary 
of the work, and started to doubt whether, 
afterall, the Temple was worth the exertion. 
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Then it was that corrupt men gained ad- 
mission to the classes and gradually came 
into control of the entire building operations. 
Selfish they were, and short sighted. They 
turned the whole thing into a scheme to 
enrich themselves, authorizing cheaper sub- 
stitutes for the precious metals with which 
the Temple was to be lined. The difference 
went into their own pockets. Still, they 
were at first fairly conversant with the 
original plan, knowing that if they ceased 
to build altogether, their revenues must 
stop. Later the practice of giving special 
instruction was dropped, and there were 
many generations of corrupt contractors 
with no technical training at all. The 
plan seems to have been lost and nobody 
understood the specifications, though the 
chief thieves, or contractors, made a pre- 
tence to this knowledge. 

The building itself, now well along and 
finished on one side, was next turned to base 
uses. It was devoted to anything that 
would bring in revenue to those in control of 
the operations. Part of it became a kind of 
cattle exchange, where the beasts were 
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stalled pending sale and removal by their 
owners. The beautiful mosaic of the floors 
was horribly stained with the excrement of 
bullocks. Another section was turned into 
a sort of tavern or ale house, and here unholy 
revels were organized and cheap wine flowed 
—always to the immediate profit of those 
in charge. Notion counters were instituted 
where one bought useless things; but the 
story of the middle days of that Temple are 
too horrible and too well known to repeat. 
Finally some of the workmen arose in dis- 
gust, saying they would labor no more on 
the building if it was to be put to such base 
uses. They claimed that from what had 
been done they could see that the building 
was intended for a Temple—a place of 
worship—and the great ornament and 
treasure of their State. In short, they re- 
belled, calling on the head contractors to go 
back to the original plan. Now, even if 
the chief contractors had wished, they could 
not do this, because the original plan was 
lost and the specifications were in bad shape 
—pages gone, others too smootched to . 
read. Pursuing the only course open to 
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them, they persecuted the rebels, who, 
gradually gaining in numbers, at length 
were able to obtain ‘‘an honorable peace’’. 
Under the terms of this each side was to 
construct independently as it saw fit. 

That was a great day for the rebels. 
Filled with a keen desire to build aright, 
they yet lacked any technical training. 
Concentrating attention only on the uses of 
the edifice, they built a very unbeautiful 
structure—rough-hewn square blocks on 
top of each other, without ornamentation 
of any kind, nor any clear idea of propor- 
tions. The immediate effect upon the con- 
servatives was to improve somewhat the 
quality of their work, and the uses to which 
they put their side of the building. Soon, 
however, as the two sides arose, without 
harmony, making the Temple far uglier 
than it was growing even under the corrupt 
contractors, it became evident that the case 
had not been mended. Some of the more 
thoughtful of the rebels were so disgusted, 
and so doubtful of any good being accom- 
plished, that they stopped work altogether. 
The more ignorant of the rebelstook pride 
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in the contrasts between the different parts 
of the Temple, and emphasized their original 
crudeness into aggressive ugliness, ‘‘so as to 
be more distinctive’’, they said. 

More and more men left the work. The 
mental and moral qualities of those attracted 
became steadily worse until there was 
hardly a man in either division who had 
any imagination—who had the ghost of an 
idea what they were trying to do. 

With fewer and ever fewer and poorer 
workmen, the older portions of the building 
fell into disrepair and ruin. The citizens 
are disgusted, and give far less liberally; in 
fact they now give grudgingly just enough 
to keep the structure from falling into abso- 
luteruin. If it did, they would be put to the 
expense of taking it down, and carrying 
away the stones. The citizens look on the 
horrible pile as a blotch in the heart of their 
city; they remember that their forefathers 
worked to achieve a great glory, and they 
are sore troubled. They remember even 
scraps of the Tradition about the Great 
Architect of long ago; some pages, or even 
phrases, of the specifications remain, and 
are greatly treasured, so that if some genius 
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be born he may comprehend the design, and 
draw a new plan, and set everybody to work 
intelligently again. Occasionally one pon- 
ders over these fragments, listens to the 
myths which contain all that is left of the 
Tradition, views the foundations which 
have bravely endured, and, filled with in- 
tense desire to complete the work, he throws 
himself at it, slaving away, half blindly, 
lovingly, with breaking heart, without any 
co-operation. The bits done by these zealots 
are easily recognizable, and some of them 
are very good, but few of their pieces are in 
harmony with the whole, nor could any be 
converted into alternate schemes, replacing 
the original. Zeal alone cannot build a 
Temple; it takes knowledge also. 

Thus the unfinished Temple stands, a 
botch, a failure, and the wail of the people 
is: ‘‘The plan is lost.’”’ What can we do 
with this gigantic mass of stone and iron 
and precious metals? Is it any use? The 
wise know that nothing can be built without 
a plan made by One who thoroughly com- 
prehends All. ‘‘Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.” 

The principle of Authority is essential to 
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any great religion. In the early days of 
Christianity men were taught in the “ Mys- 
teries of Jesus’’ to understand the Scheme, 
and to carry out the work through the 
centuries. Departures from the plan were 
objected to by such as Origen, and ulti- 
mately it was lost by careless monks in the 
dark ages, who gave their chief concern to 
the sale of indulgences, and the forgiveness 
of sins at so much per sin. Protestantism 
came too late to save the plan. These in- 
dividualistic efforts only made worse havoc 
of the unsightly mess. As in all religions, 
no one except the Founder was ever able to 
project the whole design. The Protestants 
hoped to develop architects who could re- 
novate and reconstruct on the old plan, but 
they have been unsuccessful. Zeal alone 
will not build a Temple any more than 
technical knowledge alone. With the 
dying out of the Mysteries, occult know- 
ledge departed from the Church, and look 
what they have done without it! 

It is a hopeless jumble of a once mighty 
and perfect design, and the reason is an 
open secret—they have lost the plan. 
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MY SHELVES AND IMMORTALITY 
PART I 
On LITERARY IMMORTALITY 


AVY le out of your own experience; 

write simply. This is the law and the 
prophets for an author who hopes to be 
read in the centuries to come. Time is a 
tireless hound, and he, sooner or later, lays 
by the heels every figure with a false face. 
You may dress up your ignorance so that it 
will deceive for the moment. Only Truth 
is eternal, and from earliest ages the symbol 
of Truth has been a woman naked. The 
gaudy things, the artificial things, the clever 
complicated things are laid aside with last 
year’s bonnet, never to be resumed. Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan had genius; he was 
the greatest wit of his day. Who reads him 
now? A few sober students painstakingly 
storing up knowledge. Not even the enor- 
mous appetite of the public for the vulgar 
and risque has been able to save Congreve 
and Wycherly from oblivion. We read 
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Michael Drayton with difficulty and admire, 
in a cold intellectual way, his skillful weav- 
ing of delicate, lace-like patterns out of the 
threads of a thousand myths. Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘ Drink to me Only with Thine Eyes”’ 
is as popular as ever. Its simplicity has 
saved it. Lincoln’s unaffected speech at 
Gettysburg; Francis Bacon’s terse little 
essays on men, manners, and morals; such 
poems of Burns as ‘‘To a Mountain Daisy”’ 
—these remain fresh and green, because they 
draw their moisture from “the pure river of 
the water of life’’. The shock we expe- 
rienced in 1917 at the centenary of Thoreau 
is significant. So long? One hundred 
years? It cannot be! Why there is noth- 
ing quaint about Thoreau, nothing out of 
date. His voice is as vibrant and natural 
as those of the men who called me on the 
telephone yesterday at the office. No 
muffled, ghost-like whisper is this that 
speaks to us out of the fifty-eight-year-old 
grave. Birth, Life, Death, and Immortal- 
ity—is there then so little difference 
between you? 

Some hold that a writer’s hope of having 
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his works outlive his body is dependent on 
his disregarding the life of his time. An 
author, they say, must ignore all modern 
problems, all political, social and religious 
controversies, because these things are 
transient, and the world, forgetting them, 
will lay aside the book written about them. 
Even more must the author beware of the 
names of the contemporary great—awkward 
stumbling blocks to the younger generations 
who know not the Josephs of yesterday. 
It is a disadvantage certainly to be sending 
your reader to an encyclopedia at every 
fifth line. To win enduring literary fame 
it is essential to eschew personalia and use 
for subject the (relatively) fixed factors in 
the problem of life. To speak intelligibly 
and appealingly to the men of Babylon, 
Rome and Toronto, it is needful to choose a 
subject common to the experience of them 
all. One must sing of love and death—of 
love, its longings and fulfilment; of death, 
its terror and beauty. So far as may be, 
the thought and emotion must be cosmic in 
its applicability. Thus all great epics are 
transmutable into other scenes and other 
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eras. The local color of a masterpiece is 
not its staff and support, but an item of 
impedimenta carried along out of veneration 
for the general basic conception of the 
author. While the ‘‘Divine Comedy” is a 
monument on the literary landscape, it 
enjoys favor not because of, but in spite of, 
the names of the long dead Florentines de- 
picted in the different strata of hell. Only 
the universal reverence in which Dante is 
held prevents some energetic soul from 
substituting names more familiar to living 
readers. A common criticism, among those 
who have not been inoculated with the 
sentimentalism of our universities, is that 
the work is extremely difficult to read, as we 
are dependent on the notes for an under- 
standing of the host of allusions to matters 
and people now forgotten these centuries 
past. 

Much as we might say in support of this 
theory, it must be modified somewhat be- 
fore it is wholly acceptable as a canon. 
Charles Lamb has survived in spite of his 
constant gossip about local happenings. 
To the present generation most of his charm 
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were lost could we impose on him an auster- 
ity which would limit his subject matter to 
the exclusion of trivialities. But it is safe 
to assume that such essays as the sketch 
of the old benchers of the Temple will not 
be so popular when cyclic law has performed 
its function, and the building itself and the 
institution it housed have both passed away 
_a thousand years. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
wrote “The Social Contract’’, which surely 
went to the fundamentals of civilized life. 
This book, judging by the topic, should 
stand in the same general category with 
Plato’s “‘ Republic’? and More’s “ Utopia”’. 
“The Social Contract’’, however, once epoch 
making, is now treasured as a landmark 
rather than as a never-failing lighthouse. 
When we want to contact Rousseau weare 
more likely to turn to the ‘‘Confessions’’, 
and this will be the case increasingly with 
later generations. If Lamb gossips, Jean 
Jacques is confidential about the more in- 
timate aspects of his life to a degree that 
offends the conventionally minded. Yetthe 
‘“‘Confessions’’ have the breath of life in 
them; after two centuries they exhibit a 
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sturdy vitality. Madame de Warrens is re- 
membered only because Rousseau loved her, 
but she is remembered. In the same way is 
preserved to us the sparkling memory of a ° 
bygone fountain in Bandusia, and the little 
Sabine farm that Horace loved. 

Probably the most chatty of all the im- 
mortals on my shelves is Montaigne. He 
illustrates both sides of the case. En- 
sconced in his round tower overlooking the 
plain, wars and tumults passed by him un- 
noticed as he delved into his favorite Latin 
and Greek authors. Here, says one party, 
was a man who achieved lasting fame be- 
cause he let the world go by unheeded, and 
only accepted public office with a sigh of 
resignation, returning to his books as soon 
as occasion offered. He was so much more 
intimate with his classical authors than with 
his contemporaries, and in consequence he 
quotes them in his essays so frequently and 
so copiously, that at last he says, apologetic- 
ally: “I have here made only a nosegay of 
culled flowers and have brought nothing of 
my own but the string that ties them.” 
The other party contends that he only 
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S 
neglected theouter world that he might give 


the more attention to self-exploration. Mon- 


taigne tells us what he had for dinner, the 
precise hour of his birth, and hundreds of 
similar details which have no claim to 
universality. He rails for pages over the 
stupidity of a recent guest, and in that 
powerful, overbearing way of his insists that 
we be interested in these matters. And 
we are. We pay good money to read what . 
Michael de Montaigne had for dinner on a 
certain Thursday in the sixteenth century 
and how it agreed with him! He tells us 
that it was his wish to be seen in his ‘‘simple, 
natural, and ordinary garb, without study 
or artifice’, and he admits it to be ‘a 
frivolous matter’’. 

Indeed, what holds us to him is this very 
quality of unaffected sincerity. He writes — 
out of his own experience, and in the end it 
matters little whether the subject be the 
mystery of creation or a discussion on the 
merits of different kinds of wine. 

Fiction can also be tested in the same 
manner. The realistic schools have always 
taken too literal an interpretation of the 
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phrase ‘‘out of his own experience”. They 
hold that no author should describe the 
emotions of a thief unless that author him- 
self has committed robbery. Literature 
suffers greatly because the heroes cannot be 
described by the realist, self-bound in his 
unfortunate creed. The high deeds of 
martyr and saint cannot be personally re- 
hearsed by every author who might wish 
to describe them. The realist, unable to 
experience the heroisms of a Savanarola or a 
Giordano Bruno, concludes that history has 
inflated the facts in a vain attempt to keep 
alive the comforting fallacy that men are 
half divine. With surer intuition the poet 
knows that all men are not bound by the 
limitations of one, and with confident voice 
he chants of the glorious warrior kings, and 
lays his humble tribute at the feet of the 
Prince of Peace. For he, too, if a genuine 
poet, writes out of his-own experience by 
means of mysterious transmutations of 
thought and feeling. Tennyson had as 
much right to tell of the search for the Holy 
Grail as if he had been himself a knight of the 
Round Table, no matter what Mark Twain 
may have thought to the contrary. 
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Experience is a strange thing with us com- ' 
plicated humans. It is not limited to the 
physical. It is limited, for each of us, to 
the sphere or spheres where we are truly 
athome. Out of our hearts we should write, 
and if our heart’s blood does not supplement 
the ink the words will fade fast enough. 
If it is not our very life that we pour over 
the pages the thing is a mockery. Be he 
ever so clever, the author who allows him- 
self to be artificial will be unmasked and dis- 
comfited to-morrow. His illegitimate pro- 
ductions, shunned by the world, will hover 
over his grave to curse him. 

To write simply is a difficult art. Sim- 
plicity also is a relative term, and not de- 
pendent on any special constructions or a 
limited vocabulary. A striving, say, to 
express one’s self in words of one syllable 
may be the most offensive kind of pedantry. 
You will remember what Panurge does with 
the semi-quavering friar, whose extreme 
asceticism forbade him to speak except in 
monosyllables. 

In the end simplicity is but common 
honesty—the renouncing of all pretence. 
“The world is too much with us.” The al- 
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most universal hypocrisy of the age assails 
the modern author, and, like a tempting 
demon, urges him to appear what he is not, 
to wear borrowed clothes. And to be an 
imitator is to invite speedy oblivion. The 
standardization of everything, from sleeping 
cars to teaspoons, makes it more than ever 
necessary that we should take most rigid 
vows to preserve what little is left of our 
respective individualities. Only so may 
we achieve that distinction which is the 
first step towards immortality. 


PART II 
MYSELF 


PeveRY writer secretly hopes for enduring 

fame. With some it is empty vanity, 
with others a desperate hope that the future 
may justify a wasted life. Fiddling with a 
pen is a poor occupation for a grown man, as 
James Branch Cabell has pointed out in his 
charming essay on ‘‘The Candle”, in ‘‘Be- 
yond Life’’. All this waste of paper must 
be explained, since conservation is the 
watchword of the day. When we retire 
from the family circle ‘‘to write’’ we are 
followed by a volley of anathema in which 
the word ‘‘selfish’’ figures freely. Why 
should a man deny himself to his friends? 
_ And if we are foolish enough to argue the 
matter we are told plainly that there is work 
to be done in the world, the hungry to be 
fed, the naked clothed—“‘practical”’ things. 
After the door is closed against them comes 
the disagreeable suspicion that they may be 
right. Modesty forbids us telling them of 
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our true altruism, that in reality we are 
laboring to make bright oases in the lives 
of the unborn, that in the parched desert 
of their lives they may come suddenly upon 
our lucid, bubbling prose, and bless us. 

We drop into the familiar chair, whose 
seat has a tell-tale hollow in it. We glance 
at the shelves and count heads; how many 
authors leave behind them enduring mem- 
orials of their labors? Perhaps one in a 
million—one out of a million authors! We 
sigh, for we know that we are not the one, 
and what we told ourself was just a conven- 
ient fiction by way of excuse for our folly. 
Useless is our attempt at self-justification; 
worse than useless any attempted defence 
before the hostile tribunal of a family circle. 
We reflect on the wisdom of the Almighty 
in not making separate tribes of the poets, 
the painters, the musicians, and the sculp- 
tors, as the tribe of Levi was set apart for 
the priesthood. Such artist tribes would 
never stand the test of the survival of the 
slickest. They would be gobbled alive by 
their more “‘practical’’ brethren, the same 
who now occupy themselves with milk 
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depots, and whose women go around inter- 
fering with other women’s kitchen arrange- 
ments. To cope with them is impossible, 
and even we word-mongers cannot find the 
combination of syllables which will convey 
to them the vaguest hint of what we are 
about. . 

Blessed be that closed door! And now 
we are fairly calm again, with a muttered 
prayer we draw the pad to us. (If only it 
might be so!—our name in all men’s mouths! 
For notoriety, like advertising, is a thing 
our relatives can see the value of.) 

Candidly we had never made a bid for 
fame. We had not speculated seriously 
upon the subject. But on this, of all days, 
it was most fitting that we should write out 
of our own experience, and write simply. 
We reviewed the matter of a theme as set 
out in Part I, and received from Mon- 
taigne the inspiration. We would write of 
our library and of the love we bore 
our books. 
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PART III 


THE SHELVES 


“IT wonder and worship the human spirit 
When I behold 
Numbers and symbols, and how they reach 
Through steel and gold; 
A harp, a battleship, thought and speech, 
And an hour foretold.” 
—Edgar Lee Masters. 
HE obvious difference between the man 
and the brute is the man’s wider powers 
of intellect. In the realm of emotion the 
demarkations are not so clear. Mother- 
love, one of the emotions considered most 
lofty among us, is strongly marked among 
the animals. The hen-sparrow, by no 
means the noblest of beasts, will hurl herself 
into an unequal conflict to protect her 
young. With absolute renunciation of self 
she will advance to certain death in a heart- 
breaking attempt to deflect the foe, or at 
least delay him. The mother who rescues 
her child from the flames at the cost of her 
own life does no more. 
Reason is limited in the brute to the 
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desire nature, the satisfying of hunger and 
the like. Even the tales of animals sacri- 
ficing themselves for men fall within the 
general definition. The impulse is affec- 
tional, emotional, the peak of—but still 
within—the desire nature. 

“Man” is a Sanscrit root meaning “to 
think”. Man ponders the nature and 
origin of consciousness. He notes the orbits 
of the heavenly bodies and co-ordinates his 
information in the science of astronomy. 
He carries mathematics to the last degree of 
abstraction. Not content with physics, he 
explores metaphysics. Farther and farther 
back we are pushing our investigations into 
humanity’s past, but always we find the 
priest, the seeker, meditating on the gods. 
In the last philosophical epoch we have 
Nietzsche saying: ‘‘ Man is that which must 
be left behind.’’ Surely no wolf ever sat 
him down on a sunny bank to think, ration- 
ally or otherwise, upon the great problem: 
‘‘How may I cease to be a wolf?” 

The outward sign of this purely mental 
life of oursisspeech. Therefore most sacred 
is language, with its infinity of combinations. 
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If put to base uses it becomes a potent curse; 
and Christ Himself explained the magical 
properties of a soft answer. The most 
spiritual of the Gospel writers begins: “‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.”’ 
John, of course, copied from the Greeks, who 
used ‘‘Logos’’, or ‘‘Word”’, as the synonym 
of deity. Heraclitus, in the fifth century 
B.C., defined the Logos as ‘‘That in which 
all opposites are reconciled.”” No loftier 
conception of God has ever been expressed. 
Throughout all religions we hear mysterious 
references to the ‘‘Ineffable Name’’, the 
power of which, when uttered, is comparable 
to no force known to physical science. 

The occultists tell us much of the magical 
properties of sound. They tell of charms, 
mantras and incantations, and point out to 
Christians that the latter use the same them- 
selves in the Litany, the Mass, the Sacra- 
ment and prayers for the dead. Far from 
disputing the efficacy of such forms, occul- 
tism endorses the intelligent use of verbal 
formule, and explains their practical effect. 
‘“TheSecret Doctrine” states that the first of 
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the seven mystical rays of the sun is the 
noumenal cause of sound and ‘‘the voices 
of nature’. James Stephens, in lighter 
mood, in ‘‘ The Demi-Gods”’, uses the same 
terminology as he describes how a practical 
joker tried to upset the plan of creation with 
a charm. 

“On a day long ago I labored with the 
Army of the Voice. The first syllable of 
the Great Word had been uttered, and in 
far-eastern space, beyond seven of the 
flaming wheels, I and the six sons drew the 
lives together and held them for the whirl- 
wind which is the One. We were waiting 
for the second syllable to form the wind. 

‘“As I stood by my place holding the 
North in quietness, I felt a strong vibration 
between my hands. Something was inter- 
fering with me. I could not let go, but I 
looked behind me, and there I saw a man 
standing and he was weaving spells. 

““T dared not loose my hands, lest the 
labor of a cycle should be dissipated in an 
instant. It was no use shouting to the 
others for they also were holding the lives 
in readiness for the whirlwind which would 
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shape them to a globe, so the man had me 
at his mercy. 

‘Again he poured on me the great sound 
until I was rocked to and fro like a bush in 
the wind; but he could not loose my grip, for 
I was a part of the Word.” 

Language is the fusion of music and 
painting. The former lends auditory vi- 
brations and we hear the syllables, the 
latter supplies the glyphs and we read the 
page. Each alone is a vehicle of thought; 
the picture flashes its message, the chord 
awakens its response. Each gains some- 
thing when used separately; how pure the 
tone of the harp! how exquisite the lone 
birch tree of MacWhirter! But alone each 
loses something also, and only finds its 
complete fulfilment in the divinely ap- 
pointed consummation called language. A 
splendid example of the limitations of a 
picture as a thought vehicle is the compari- 
son of the stage and the screen versions of 
the play ‘“‘Romance”’. The latter not only 
loses the charm and appeal of the human 
voice but at times gives up entirely the effort 
to tell the story. Page after page of print- 
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ing is flashed on the curtain to supplement 
the dumb-show of the actors until, as my 
friend remarked, ‘‘I had better have stayed 
at home, where I could have read at my 
leisure.”’ 

They, who have most perfectly combined 
music with the graphic faculty of the 
painter, are called poets. Poetry is the 
most exalted form of language, and clearly 
shows the divine origin of speech. This 
fact is borne witness to by the great A. E., 
who says: ‘‘The world has held us in honor, 
because on the whole in poetry is found the 
highest and sincerest utterance of man’s 
spirit . . . for all true poetry was 
written on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
there is revelation in it and the mingling of 
heaven and earth.”’ 

Before us are three five-foot shelves con- 
taining some, at least, of what is immortal 
in English verse. Here are the anthologies, 
“The Oxford Book” and ‘The Golden 
Treasury’’; here Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
Milton and Burns, Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Browning; the Pre-Raphaelites—Ros- 
setti, Morris and Swinburne—the lonely 
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Matthew Arnold; the Americans—Whit- 
man, Poe and Masters—Edward Carpenter 
‘the modern seer’’, that fair Greek boy who 
died—Rupert Brooke—our own Archibald 
Lampman, and Robert Herrick, who had 
the most delicate touch in literature. 

Here is the centre of our little world, the 
pivotal point around which swing the other 
sections. Above these shelves hang three 
pictures as ever present reminders of the 
extreme holiness of the volumes below. In 
the centre, in a great frame of chaste gold, 
hangs the supremely beautiful figure of 
Galatea. Ah! Mingling of heaven and 
earth! What human aspiration is depicted, 
what divine response! In the shadow at her 
feet, prostrate on the base of the rock from 
which he carved her, bends the sculptor, his 
face pressed against the rough stone, his 
back bent in humble supplication that LIFE 
may be given his perfect marble statue— 
that the mortal thing may become immortal. 
No nobler prayer was ever prayed. As he 
pours out his love at her feet in an agony of 
tenderness and entreaty, the Light of 
Lights sends a ray to ensoul his beloved. 
The daylight is shadow in contrast to That 


* 
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Light falling aslant the picture. Head, 
arms, and breasts bathed in it take on the 
rosy tinge of living flesh. The blue-white 
marble legs are not yet reached by the 
newly coursing blood. Erect, motionless, 
she stands, one lovely arm stretched heaven- 
wards, the other pressed behind her head to 
hold ‘“‘her wonderfully woven hair’. The 
sculptor has not yet looked up; still cold are 
the marble ankles his arm encircles. Hehas 
not yet looked on the new loveliness. He 
does not know that his prayer is answered. 

Poets, who labored in solitary workshops 
to form fair images, not of marble, but of 
vibrant plastic stuff, do you know the light 
which now falls upon your consecrated 
labors? For life has flowed into the moulds 
you made, and what was once dried ink upon 
the page now lives—seraphic flesh, God’s 
very garment. Poems massed there on the 
shelves, you seem together to form one 
creature, an ideally beautiful woman, erect, 
with face bent back to catch the glory break- 
ing upon you, one lovely arm raised high 
and one bent back to clasp your crown of 
human hair. 

On one side of Galatea hangs Watts’ 


~ 
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‘‘Love and Life’’, and on the other Greiffen- 
hagen’s ‘‘A Summer Idyll”, which is surely 
a version of Guido and the Shepherdess. 
Both pictures represent the union of human 
and divine principles, but from different 
angles. Watts has shown the spiritual im- 
pulse as a redeemer easing the weariness of 
the flesh. Life is stumbling over the rocks. 
. Greiffenhagen has thrown the emphasis on 
the transforming power of love. There is 
no pathos here, but only beauty. The rich 
purple of the maiden’s gown, the full reds 
of the poppies and the sinking sun, the 
bronze-colored skin of the youth—all speak 
of life, joyous, complete, redolent with 
perfume. 

The poets below make the same distinc- 
tions. Christina Rossetti was ever mind- 
ful of the bleeding feet. She found heaven 
sadly incompatible with this earth. Keats 
is all 


“Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth;’’ 
and who dare say that the young pagan is 


less spiritual than the Christian ascetic? 
Poets, we take leave of you. Redeem, 
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transform the earth as you will; for the 
earth is yours and the heavens too. Drain 
heaven to make a fairer earth, or earth to 
make a fairer heaven: it is all one to us. 
We trust what you shall do. 

To the left of the poets is the philosophical 
section. Plato, not all your wisdom could 
have foreseen that your books would stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the English poets. 
_ Lifted as you were above life’s little ironies, 
you might not have even seen the humor of 
it. But in your ‘‘Republic’”’ you spoke 
rather contemptuously of poets, and is it 
not a little odd to you that a modern should 
have chosen your ‘“Dialogues’’ to bridge 
the space between philosophy and poetry? 
Has it ever come to your attention that 
critics now refer to your writings as poetical? 
The plain fact is, Old Greek, that it is pre- 
cisely at the times of reawakening life in 
poetry that men delve most ardently into the 
lore of Plato. For it takes a poet to under- 
stand you. Similarly, as Mr. Euclid would 
say, it can be shown that your rival, Aris- 
totle, is read most at the ebb-tides of song. 

Next comes Pythagoras. What aman he 
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was! Not trusting over-much the written 
word, he sought some more stable language. 
Seeing that numbers and geometric figures 
are less variable than words, he used the 
former to clothe his teaching. Many are 
his interpreters, but there are not enough 
yet. Whitman marks himself as of the 
same school in ‘‘Chanting the Square 
Deific’’. Hierocles, Demophilus, Sextus, 
Plotinus, Democrates, Stobbeus and lIam- 
blichus all have their places on the shelf 
because they pass on the great teaching. 
The “Life of Giordano Bruno”’ stands 

next to Pythagoras. How sensible Bruno 
would be of the honor done him. Right 
painfully did he earn the distinction. He 
did more than any other single man to bring 
to modern Europe the wisdom of the 
Solidarity of Krotona. He ushered in, or 
rather dragged in, the dawn of liberty. In_ 
defiance of inquisitorial ‘Rome he defended 
the assertion of Copernicus that the earth 
wasround. When confronted by the priests 
with the argument that it was against 
revelation, he said: ‘‘ So much the worse for 
revelation.’”’ He was driven out of one 
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university after another for heresy. He 
followed Truth to the dungeon, aye, even to 
the stake, in the Field of Flowers at Rome. 
To-day his statue stands in the Sorbonne at 
Paris, and his biography rests contentedly 
beside the remains of the great Pythagoras. 
The world has yet to learn the connection 
between them. 

The Stoics are there; they: will always have 
their place—Aurelius and Epictetus. Old 
Thales, telling of the immanence of God; 
Socrates and Heraclitus, what would our 
shelf be like without your penetrating wit, 
your healing wisdom? 

To the right of the poets is the Irish 
section. Yeats, Synge, A.E., James 
Stephens and Lord Dunsany; the anthol- 
ogies and Clarence Mangan. And because 
we believe in minority representation, there 
flames out at us the savage, orange-colored 
back of ‘‘The Soul of Ulster’. An angry, 
self-righteous, self-assertive-looking book— 
may the curse of Crummle be on it for mak- 
ing all that disturbance now among the 
decent greens of Ferguson and Monahan. 
Look at the scholarly Thomas MacDonach, 
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sitting there so quiet-like and making never 
a sound, and his book all dressed up in dark 
blue, like the eyes‘of the colleens waiting 
for their lads. 

The Irish Renaissance is a youthful thing 
to have come into this old gray world. For 
these men have thrown a glamor over their 
land till we expect to meet leprechauns in 
every valley, and to see the great gods, 
Pan and Angus Og, striding across the hills. 
They have performed a miracle greater than 
Joshua did when he commanded the sun to 
stand still; for they have caused us to see 
Erin “all in the morning of things’’—a 
golden age of sunshine and laughter and 
brave, unbelievable deeds—till the comfort 
of the spirit of childhood is with us again, 
and in the mad hurry of an efficient Saxon 
world we pause a little in wonder and con- 
tentment. The perfect spontaneity of the 
mirth of Synge; the austere other-world 
voice of A.E., whose hands do constantly 
the little practical things, and whose words 
acclaim the glory of heights angelic. Yeats, 
who attained ideal simplicity in ‘‘ The Lake 
of Innesfree”’; Dunsany, dispenser of myths, 
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creator of the gods, bringing back the old 
glory to the hill of Tara, crowned King of 
Fairyland—names, dear names, there is 
not room for you all here, but in our heart 
all your names are stored, and on our shelves 
there is room for the gifts you brought us. 
If others of your tribe prove kinship with 
you, our heart will receive them too, and we 
will put up more shelves. God be with all 
here. God and Mary and Patrick and 
Brigid be with you! 

Over there are the shelves of history, 
books written by blockheads for the most 
part. All the sap ran out of them while 
they gathered facts for years and years. 
When they knew it all they were cantanker- 
ous hair-splitting old men. They cackle 
incessantly of things they no longer care 
about. If the authors do not care, how can 
we? We do not use them except for re- 
ference. 

As an eternal rebuke to their dullness, we 
find at the end of the top shelf the immortal 
volume of Sir John Mandeville’s “ Travels”’. 
Sir John was not so hide-bound as to facts, 
and we forgive him his little inaccuracies 
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because he wrote like a man, and not like a 
machine. When we read such tales as his 
account of Ethiopia ‘‘where the people have 
but one foot, which is so great that when 
they lie downit shadeth the whole body from 
the sun’’, our credulity is taxed a little. 
But we recall how tenderly he recounts the 
history of the last days of Jesus, and we feel 
that Sir John has earned absolution. For 
page on page the worthy knight discourses 
on the sacred relics, the basin in which the 
apostles’ feet were washed, the rock where- 
by Judas gave the fatal kiss. Landmarks 
everywhere! till one is reminded of the pil- 
grimage of some lama from Tibet acquiring 
merit by following the Buddha’s footsteps 
allover India. In the purity of his devotion 
Sir John, also, achieves an enviable sim- 
plicity. No other historian ever had the 
humility to begin a chapter: ‘‘In the name 
of God, glorious and Almighty.’’ Let the 
“Travels” remain among the histories till 
historians have learned from Sir John how to 
write. 

There are exceptions among the histories, 
for instance Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson’’. 
That book is surer proof of Robert Southey’s 


* 
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right to the title of poet than most of his 
verse. How magically he conveys to us 
the realization that Nelson was England’s 
idol! The querulous, finicky man, so wo- 
manish, so spiteful and jealous over trifles, 
so petty in his pride, so vindictive—this in- 
significant little man became England’s 
darling. That great, stolid nation lionized 
him, counted on him for protection from her 
foes. His name carried terror in France as 
Wellington’s never did. Well done, Eng- 
land! Honor to you for seeing in that little 
frail, crippled body the soul of the hero. 
Southey, and he alone,* has made us see 
that the national sentiment was not cheap. 
But for him we would soon forget to look 
on Nelson’s story as anything but glaring 
melodrama, starring a hero who was a cheap 
parody of Hercules. Southey has made us 
understand why the haughty Lady Hamilton 
counted Nelson her most boasted conquest. 
Nor can we ever forget those two long lines 
_ of ships sailing swiftly and confidently into 
battle, led by the one-eyed, one-armed Ad- 
miral. Never shall be forgot the love his 
captains bore him, nor that scene immedi- 
*See Note following. 
P. & P.—20, 
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ately before Trafalgar, when Nelson sent 
for his commanders who had quarrelled, and, 
bidding them look on the enemy, ‘‘shake 
hands like Englishmen.”’ 

Beside this volume are Frichatte’s “‘ Nel- 
son and His Captains’’, and Allen’s ‘Life 
of Nelson’’, but the effort to form a Nelson 
section ended there. No one can tell the 
story like Southey.* 

There is Agnes Strickland’s attempt at 
whitewashing the characters of ‘‘ The Queens 
of England’”’. To our irreverent generation 


*Note: Iam the prouder to have written these words nearly 
five years ago since my judgment has been confirmed recently 
by a four-column leading article in the London Times, 
beginning: ‘‘It is pleasantly opportune that Mr. Callender, 
Professor of History and English at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, has published a new and annotated edition of 
Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson’ just on the eve of the anniversary 
of Trafalgar. A little while ago we used to be given to under- 
stand that quite another kind of book was needed for such a 
subject. Others have been supplied. But the world, judging 
without appeal, has allowed them a measure of formal respect, 
and has continued to prefer Southey. As its manner is, it 
will persist in reading those books which allow themselves 
to be read most easily. And, as rarely fails to be the case 
when time is given to it wherein to judge, the world is very 
much in the right. Southey’s ‘Life’ is immeasurably the best 
written of all the fair-sized shelf-ful of ‘Nelsons,’ with variously 
modified titles, lying at the reader’s disposal.”” (The Times 
Literary Supplement, October 19th, 1922.) 
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there is much humor in it. For the man- 
ners and morals of feudalism tax the in- 
genuity of the nineteenth century English 
lady who would record as much of them as 
is fitting that Victorian England should read. 
Plutarch sits there defying the ages. Mot- 
_ley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic” is a 
good thing. We read almost to the end of 
the second volume. Those broad-bottomed 
burghers were so slow to rise! Year after 
year the story goes on, until we remember 
the lumbering, girth-shaking humor of 
“Knickerbocker’s New York”’, and we turn 
to Washington Irving for respite. In the 
large joviality of the councils of New Am- 
sterdam, with their solemnity and tobacco 
smoke, we forget to go back and read that 
last volume of Motley. 

On a little shelf, made of an old cigar-box, 
stands our set of Edgar Allan Poe. John 
Macy says that in life Poe never met his 
intellectual equal excepting Lowell, whom 
he saw only once. ‘‘He had a mania for 
gathering curious information,” and in con- 
sequence his productions are unique. He 
was friendless in life and his works fit into 
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no section of the library. So now he is 
perched here as solitary as his own“ Raven”’. 

How different the over-crowded shelves 
devoted to essays and criticism! Here all 
is genial talk, the comfortable, entertaining 
chatter of men who have a world in com- 
mon. ‘Taine pours forth his store of learn- 
ing, and holds us far into the night with his 
elaborate theories about literature. That 
graphic French diction of his outlines and 
colors picture after picture till we succumb 
to his charm, where we might not to his 
logic. Victor Hugo, with reckless gener- 
osity, erects his verbal monument to Shake- 
speare. Emerson is placed symbolically 
on the top shelf, 


“preening his slim wings 
“For flights into broader spaces.”’ 


By him is Thoreau, his companion in life, 
his equally worthy companion in this little 
Pantheon. Pater and Wilde, and Stopford 
Brooke, Lamb, Henry James—you must re- 
ceive homage together. Strange contacts 
you make here. Who knows what may 
come of these eccentric unions? The lives 
of Alfred de Musset, Robert Herrick, Henry 


7 
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David Thoreau (by Sanborn), Walt Whit- 
man (by Traubel), Tennyson and the Ros- 
settis, are all crowded together on a single 
shelf, which still has room for Montesquieu, 
Montaigne, Carlyle and others. 

Let not consternation come upon you 
because we include the moderns also. 
G. K. Chesterton has earned his place with 
his “‘Browning’’ and his ‘“‘Watts’’. And 
you, Hazlitt, at least, would forgive him 
for ‘‘ The Victorian Age in Literature’”’. You, 
too, were disrespectful to the sacred images 
of your day. Weremember, with smacking 
lips, your tale of how Wordsworth, on hear- 
ing himself quoted as you read your essay, 
rose and took down the volume from your 
shelf, read the whole poem through, and 
stalked majestically out of theroom. G.K. 
would make you a good friend. Listen to 
his impudence: ‘‘There is a moment when 
Carlyle turns suddenly from a high creative 
mystic to a common Calvinist. There are 
moments when George Eliot turns from a 
prophetess into a governess. There are 
moments also when Ruskin turns into a 
governess without even the excuse of sex.”’ 
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We smile at that section. Our tastes are 
so plainly revealed by the positions of the 
many-colored volumes. Frank Harris is 
stowed away in a dark corner, and John 
Cowper Powys no visitor can miss—no 
flame so bright as his, and, on occasion, no 
perception so fine. 

Matthew Arnold? Oh, he is to be found 
elsewhere, on a shelf back of the bed in the 
front room, along with Baron Munchausen, 
Landor, Mallory, Boccaccio, Clutton Brock’s 
‘‘William Morris’’, Samuel Butler’s ‘‘The 
Way of All Flesh” and ‘“‘The Arabian 
Nights”. This generation is very wrong 
about Arnold, probably because certain 
very proper essays of his on the English 
poets have been included in the curricula 
of universities. The fact is that he was any- 
thing but the solemn pedagogue he is made 
out to be. His humor is as fine as ever got 
into print. He preached ultra-modern doc- 
trines that got him labelled in his own day 
as a corrupter of youth, a dangerous fellow. 
Such essays as ‘Pagan and Medizval Re- 
ligious Sentiment’’ were considered blas- 
phemous, and in our day make good up-to- 
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date reading. Far from being a man we 
have outgrown, he is a man for the under- 
standing of whom the world is just now ripe. 
Arnold Bennett, in ‘‘ Books and Persons”’, 
vents his fury on those who announced 
Swinburne’s death as that of “a great 
Victorian. Miserable dishonesty! Nobody 
was ever less Victorian than Swinburne.” 
The conservatives have played the same 
trick on us in respect to Matthew Arnold. 
By teaching our young men that he is a 
fusty old classic (emphasizing his spectacles 
as it were), they have effectually checked 
the demand for his books. 

The shelves stretching down those far 
walls are filled mostly with fiction. There 
are the master French novelists, Hugo, 
Balzac, Dumas, Paul Bourget and Gustave 
Flaubert. Smollett’s incorrigible creations 
of ‘“‘Roderick Random” and “Peregrine 
Pickle’ are flanked by Hardy’s ‘‘Tess”’ and 
D’Annunzio’s ‘‘The Flame of Life’’, Scott, 
Cabell, O. Henry and Stevenson; here you 
all find homes, though not one in ten of you 
can be named. Voltaire’s ‘‘Candide”’, 
though, would certainly be very popular if 


* 
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the public could be kept from the terrible 
knowledge that the author is long dead. 
Theodore Dreiser is welcome because in 
“Jennie Gerhardt” he forgets the stupid 
restrictions of realism. That last chapter 
beginning: ‘‘Shall you say to the blown rose, 
‘well done’?”’ fully atones for such sins as 
the murky fatalism of ‘‘Sister Carrie”’. 

We wish well to a few of these modern 
tales. ‘‘The Broad Highway”’, Jeffery Far- 
nol’s first and best book, is a fair thing. 
English inns and ale, travelling tinkers 
toasting bacon by the roadside, prim dairy- 
maids of the Midlands—there is an aroma 
about you of fresh summer mornings. So 
long as the sun beats pleasantly on country 
roads, so long should you be read. With 
nostrils full of the sweetness of Farnol’s 
new-cut hay, we pause to praise a way-side 
book from the United States, David Gray- 
son’s ‘‘Hempfield’’. Village life on this 
continent has been experienced by most of 
us. It has been perfectly portrayed from 
varying angles in three books: Stephen 
Leacock’s ‘‘Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town”’, Samuel Merwin’s ‘‘Temperamental 
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Henry” and ‘‘Hempfield”’; and;the greatest 
of these is ‘‘Hempfield’”’. ‘‘Lewis Rand”’, 
adieu—‘‘ Brushwood Boy’”’, farewell. Here 
the tour finishes. 


PART IV 


THE LAST SMOKE 


“Tf there is a pipe-full of tobacco among the crew, for 
God’s sake pass it around, and let us have a smoke 
before we go.’”’-—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


How prosy a man gets jabbering about 

his books hour after hour! We have 
only been able to name a few of them, and 
we feel the inadequacy of what has been said. 
It is as though one should write a condensed 
treatise on astronomy, and instead of giving 
broad outlines and fundamental principles 
should list a few dozen stars, picked at 
random out of the firmament. Robert 
Southey, stirred by an impulse to write of 
his library, did the thing much more econ- 
omically in the poem: 


His Books 
‘““My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold; 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


The Last Smoke 315 


Our friends are right. We ought to be 
employed at something better than making 
fragmentary book-catalogues, interspersed 
with ill-chosen quotations and banal re- 
marks. But to-night, as Powys says, ‘‘we 
have stood in the shadow of the presences 
that make life tolerable.’’ Let these elo- 
quent witnesses upon the shelves bear their 
convincing testimony that the art of liter- 
ature is no idle or frivolous thing. These 
books, many of them, have shaped lives, in- 
spired heroes, have been the instructors of 
sages, the comfort of saints. Some of these 
volumes have generated great movements, 
swayed people by multitudes; some, like 
pillars of fire, have led nations. A few 
have led, and still guide, humanity. 

We, who choose libraries in which to spend 
our lives, do not do so wholly because they 
are the most pleasant places, but in the full 
belief that they are the most important 
places. The student’s midnight lamp must 
illuminate the path of progress for the 
peoples. Better that a hundred writers 
should labor unsuccessfully than that one 
intended light-bringer should fail to reveal 
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the flame within him. Theophile Gautier’s 
creed should hang in every library, especially 
every author’s library— 


“Art only, when all’s dust 
Through endless years shall dwell, 
The bust 
Outlasts the citadel. 


The austere coin that lies 
Beneath a digger’s heel 
Shall rise 

A Caesar to reveal. 


The gods have fled their fanes; 
Eternal art alone 

Remains— 

Stronger than brass or stone.”’ 


William Arthur Deacon 
An Autobiography 





WILLIAM ARTHUR DEACON—AN 
: AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“We are not Bevis of Southampton, we have slain 
no giants.”” 

N the instigation of relatives we sub- 

mitted to the conventional educational 
machinery, but left the university before 
mental life was extinct. Still under the 
delusion that our family had a modicum of 
sense, we accepted their advice, and wasted 
four more years trying to be a business man. 
Entering the legal profession we again de- 
ferred our literary life, but on graduation 
found time to write several books, which no 
publisher would take. We also contributed 
to magazines, and got accepted oftener 
than we got paid. Dropping out of law, we 
managed to catch one of the lower rungs of 
journalism—which is very fortunate, as we 
cannot imagine what would have become of 
us otherwise. Though we get paid much 
more than we are worth, it is pitifully little 
at that; and we really live on Swinburne and 
Whitman, Lord Dunsany and Edward 
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Carpenter. Clubs, none—wedon’t evenown 
amashie. Politics, none. Religions, none. 
Debts, many. Suits, one. Car-fare, some- 
times. We don’t read autobiographies and 
dislike writing them. 


THE END. 
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